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PREFACE 


The second part of this Bulletin contains the Sanskrit 
Inscriptions from the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java and 
Sumatra. In offering this little work to the public, I have 
to tender my apology for its various shortcomings. It is 
not a pretension to scholarship, and I had to face consider* 
able difficulties in seeing the book through the Press. After 
1 had left Calcutta I had hardly any access to the books of 
reference needed for such a publication and I had mainly 
to depend on notes taken at Calcutta The same has been 
the case with Dr. Chatterji. Under these circumstances 
it is just possible that some inscriptions may have been 
left out but I do not think there has been any important 
omission. No proper impressions of the epigraphs were 
available and I had to depend, in many cases, on imperfect 
facsimiles. Sometimes even such help was not forthcoming. 
I am responsible for the texts and translations of the 
inscriptions but the introductions are mainly the joint work 
of the authors. I regret to state that it has not been possible 
to indicate the diacritical marks in a satisfactory fashion. 
Many printing errors have also remained uncorrected. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my gratitude to 
Dr. U. N. Ohoshal, the Secretary of the Greater India Society, 
who has been in so many ways helpful to me. 


N. P. C 
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Introductory* 

A SHORT SKETCH OF THE HINDU-BUDDHIST 
PERIOD OF JAVANESE HISTORY. 

Tavadvipa (Java) is mentioned in the Ramayaua where 
Sugriva sends out searching parties in quest of Sita. 
Ptolemy, who wrote his geography about 150 a. d., refers 
to Java as Jabadieu—a name which he himself translates 
as the island of barley. 

The earliest inscriptions discovered in these distant 
islands come from Borneo. The language is Sanskrit and 
the script closely resembles that of the early Pallava inscrip¬ 
tions of South India and of the earliest epigraphy of 
Champ^ (Annam) and Kambuja (Cambodia). The Borneo 
inscriptions are, however, much earlier than the Pallava 
inscriptions. Indeed we may say that it is in this remote 
island that we first find the script which became known 
later on by the name of Pallava Grantha. These Borneo 
records describe a yajna (sacrifice) performed by Brahmans 
for King Mulavarman. On palaeographical grounds these 
inscriptions (as they bear no dates) have been assigned by 
archaeologists to the 4th century a. d. 

The next series of epigraphic records refer to King 
Purnavarman of T^ruma-nagara which has been located 
near modern Batavia in West Java. The script is the same 
as that found in Borneo and on palaeographical grounds 
this series (which also bear no dates) have been assigned to 
c. 450 A. D. Purnavarman apparently was an illustrious 
monarch whose footprints have been carved on the stiles 
(of the inscriptions) and have been compared with Yishnu- 
pada-padma. 

A little before this period (in 413 a. d.) Fa-hien reached 
Java on his way from Ceylon to China. He says that in 
this island there many Brahmans and but few Buddhists. 

Buddhism is said to have been first preached in Java 
by a Kashmir prince, Gunavarraan, in 423 a. d. From 
Java the ascetic prince passed on to (ihina. 

For three centuries we get no more inscriptions. But 
Chinese annals fill up the gap to some extent. They tell 
us of a kingdom of the name of Lan-ga-su in N.-W. Java 
and of another called Kalinga in Central Java. West Java 
now fdlls into the background. 

It is in Central Java that we get the first dated record 
which has been as yet discovered in this island. This is 
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the Janggal inscription of the Shaka year 654 (732 a. d). 
The script is still Pallava Griantha and the language highly 
ornate Sanskrit. It is a Shaiva record and contains a reference 
to Kunjara Kunja—Agastya’s asrama in South India. Another 
inscription discovered at Dinaya--a place further to the 
east—and dated 682 Shaka era (760 a. d) describes the 
consecration of an image of Maharshi Agastya. Apparently 
during this period the cult of Agastya was prevalent in 
Java. The Dinaya inscription is the first to be written in 
the Kavi script—-which gradually replaces Pallavk Grantha 
in Java The language, however, is still Sanskrit. 

In the last quarter of the 8th century Central Java was 
won from its Shaiva rulers by the Mahayanist monarchs 
of the powerful maritime kingdom of Srivijaya in Sumatra. 
An inscription unearthed near the beautiful temple of 
Tdra at Xalasan (in Central Java) informs us that this 
Mahayanist shrine was constructed at the command of the 
Srivijaya ruler of the Sailendra dynasty. Apparently the 
Javanese possessions were administered by governors on 
behalf of the Sumatran sovereign. The script of this as 
well as of other Srivijaya inscriptions brought to light in 
Java and Sumatra is i^orth Indian, closely akin to the Tala 
inscriptions of Nalanda. Indeed there were cordial rotations 
between the Pala Magadha and the Sumatran kingdom of 
Srivijaya. South-eastern Sumatra (where Srivijaya wa^i 
situated) became in this period a far-famed centre oi learning 
and of commerce. The magnificent stupa of Borobodur as 
well as other lovely shrines and fine sculptures ot this 
period in Central Java testify to the artistic taste of the 
Sumatran overlords. 

About 863 A. D. Central Java seems to have been won 
back from its Mahayanist overlords by Hindu princes who 
were fervent devotees of Agastya. This appears from an 
inscription bearing the date 785 Shaka era (863 a. d), 
written not in Sanskrit but in Kavi > Old-Javanese—a 
mixture of Sanskrit and a Polynesian dialect). It refers to 
descendants of A.gastya as having settled in this island. 

Of these Hindu kings of Central Java—the names of 
Daksha and of Wawa have come down to us. It was probably 
Haksha who built the famous Prambanam group of temples 
with its artistic reliefs depicting scenes from the JRamayana. 
"Wawa’s headquarter was in East Java and Central Java 
was administered by a governor on his behalf. Indeed from 
the close of Wawa’s reign (828 a. d.) we hear very little 
of Central Java. An inscription of Wawa was sent by 
Sir S. Baffles to Lord Minto during the short period of the 
British occupatio^ of Java, It is known as the Minto 
stone an<i is now in Scotland. It contains a giant of a 
rent-free homing for the Bhatara of a temple, 

\ > c * 
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The scene now shifts to East Java where under a 
minister of Wawa, of the name of Mpoo Sindok, there was 
established a powerful kingdom. The great Erlangga was 
the issue of a princess of this dynasty and Udayana, the 
Governor of Bali. After many roraautic adventures, which 
have been narrated al some length in an inscription, the 
most interesting epigraphic record which has been found in 
Java, Erlangga was enthroned as the Chakravarti sovereign 
of Yavadvipa (1035 a. d.) He was a great patron of Kavi 
literature.* The Mahabharata and probably the Ramayana 
also wore rendered into Kavi verse during his reign. 

There was a partition of his kingdom after his death. 
The priacipalitv of Kediri (a part of Erlangga’s kingdom) 
has become famous in Javanese history on account of its 
illustrious poets. The bards who adorned the court of Kediri, 
during the reigns of Yarshajaya, Kamesvara and Jayabaya 
(1100-1155), composed the Kavi works Sumanasantaka, 
Krishnayana, Smara-dahana, Bharata Yuddha, Harivamsa, 
etc. Trade flourished as well as literature. Javanese ships 
touched Madagascar on the West and the Chinese coast 
on the east. 

Early in the 13th century Kediri fell before the 
conquering adventurer Ken Arok. 1’his remarkable person, 
the super-man of the Javanese chronicles, who is represented 
as the offspring of the Gods, committed every conceivable 
crime to win a throne and the hand of the peerless be'auty 
Queen Dedes of Singasari (a vassal principality of Kediri). 
With the help of a Brahman, who had come from India to 
assist him in his pre-destined career of glory, Ken 
Arok made himself master of Singasari (1220 a.d.) and made 
that kingdom the most powerful State in Java. The charming 
image of Prajnapararaita, which belongs to his reign, is 
said to represent the features of his queen Dedes. 

Krtanagara (1268-1292 a.d.), the fourth in descent from 
Ken Arok, was an adept in Tantric practices. He attempted 
the conquest of principalities in the neighbouring islands 
of Bali, Borneo and Sumatra but was killed in battle by 
a rebel vassal of his—the chief of Kediri. Before his death 
he had also in his pride insulted the envoy of the great 
Kubilai Khan of China. Shortly after his death Chinese 
troops landed in Java (1293 a.d.) to avenge this insult. 
The son-in-law of Krtanagara, Eaden Tijaya, was a master 
of crafty diplomacy. At his instigation the Chinese troops 
marched on the rebellious realm of Kediri and subjugated 
it. Vijaya now made a surprise attack on the Chinese host 
and drove them to their ships. Having thus disposed of all 
his enemies—he founded the kingdom of Majapahit (1294), 
Majapahit was the name of a city which he himself h^d 
founded sometime ago and the city got this name from a 
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bael ) tree with bitter fruit (in Javanese Majapahit) 
which grew on its site. 

His daughter, the great queen Jayavishnuvardhani, began 
the conquest of the Archipelago (1343 a.d.) with the help 
of her famous minister Gajamada. Tantrism was the 
cult in the aristocratic circles^ of this period. The 
Kamahayanikam, a Mantrayana text, and the inscriptions 
of Adityavarman, a Sumatran prince, are typical examples 
of the prevailing Tantrism of this period. 

This illustrious queen was succeeded in 1550 a. d. by 
her son Hyam Wuruk (a Javanese name which means the 
young cock). The reign of this monarch saw the greatest 
expansion of Majapahit. The Nagarakrt^gama and the 
Pararaton, the two most valuable Kavi chronicles which 
we possess, give a long list of the territorial possessions 
of Majapahit. The whole Archipelago was brought under 
its sway. To the east it extended to New Guinea—to the 
north to the Philippine Islands. Srivijaya in Sumatra as 
well as Kedah, Singapore, etc., in the Malay Peninsula were 
all included in this list of dependencies. Mantris and 
Bhujangas (learned priests) were sent out by royal command 
to look after State affairs in the distant isles. The admirals 
(Jaladhi-mantri) of Majapahit always held themselves ready 
to crush any rebellion which might break out in any 
remote corner of this mighty maritime empire. 

In the Nagarakrtagama, composed by Prapancha—the 
court-poet of Hyam Wuruk—we have a glowing description 
of the capital Majapahit. Buddhism and Hinduism both 
shared the royal favour. The Javanese art of this period 
(best studied in the temple of Panataran) was coming more 
and more under Polynesian influence. 

Eapid decay set in after Hyam Wuruk’s death (1389). 
A princess of Champa, who was married to Krtavijaya (one 
of the last rulers of Majapahit), is said to have favoured 
Islam which strengthened its foothold in Java during this 
reign (C. 1448). The coast-line of Sumatra, Java, and the Malay 
Peninsula was being rapidly ‘Islamised’ during this period. 

According to tradition Vijaya T, the last monarch of 
Majapahit, fell fighting the Muslim conquerors in 1478 a. d. 
But recent researches seem to indicate that it was "a Hindu 
prince, Ranavijaya of Kediri, who dealt the death-blow toy 
Majapahit in 1478. From Porturguese sources we learn that 
at the end of the 15th century the central authority in 
was still Hindu. In 1513 Albuquerque wrote to the King of 
Portugal referring to the Hindu suzerain of Java as peeking 
the Portuguese alliance. The last Hindu ruler of Java must 
have been swept away by the rising tide of Muslim conquest,, 
sometime between X513 and 1522. La the latter year Majapahit 
was still ..considered to be the most important place in Java. 



The Inscriptions. 

The earliest indications of the iippearance of Hinduism in 
the Malay Archipelago are the inscriptions of Borneo and 
West Java. These epigraphic records continue, in an 
almost unbroken series, down to the end of the Indo- 
Javanese period in the beginning of the 16th century. But 
the number of Sanskrit inscriptions found in these islands is 
much smaller than that of similar records discovered in 
Kambuja (Cambodia) and Champa (Annam). Again the 
historical matter which we obtain from these inscriptions is 
comparatively small. For almost without exception they 
commemorate occasions of building of temples or of pious 
donations. Hence we generally find in these records informa¬ 
tion as to when and by whom the building or the donation 
of temple or monastery or sacred image, took place. If it is 
a gift of land—one finds the boundaries fixed ; if privileges 
have been bestowed—these are carefully written down. Thus 
we get the regnal years of various sovereigns: we learn 
something about their high officials and incidentally adminis¬ 
trative and political information in addition to religious 
matters. Generally we do not get in such records definite 
statements of historical facts. Mentions of such facts are 
just passing references in connection with religious 
ceremonials. 

The inscriptions are engraved either on stone stiles or 
on copper plates. A few gold and silver plates have also 
been discovered. Some are copies of older inscriptions. 
The language of the earliest inscriptions (which are not dated) 
is Sanskrit. The first appearance of a date and another language 
(Old Malay) is to be found in Sumatra. Up to the middle 
of the 8th century a. d. the Pallava Grantha script is 
invariably used. Only in Srivijaya epigraphy we get the 
Nagari script In the Dinaya inscription (760 a. d.) we first 
come across the Kavi script. This is, as Dr. Krom states, not a 
script freshly imported from India (Brandes thought that it 
had been borrowed from Gujarat), but only a later development 
in Java itself of the earlier Pallava script. Later inscrip¬ 
tions are all in Kavi characters. About the same period 
the Favi language, a mixture of Sanskrit and a Polynesian 
dialect, replaces Sanskrit in the inscriptions. The Kavi inscrip¬ 
tions are more numerous than those in Sanskrit. The last Kavi 
inscription is dated 1408 Saka era (1486 a. d.). Finally we must 
note that for the reconstruction of the Indo-Javanese period of 
the history of the Archipelago we have not only these 
inscriptions but also the Kavi chronicles and references to 
these islands in the Chinese Annals. The Arab records 
also give valuable information for some periods. 

IVbfc—This portion is based on the introduction - to 
Di*. Krom’s HMoe-Javaamche Oescktedmis. 



I. INSCBIPTIONS FROM MALAY PENINSULA 


In the ruin of an ancient brick building near Bukit 
Meriam in Kedah, a small building some 10 feet square, 
Col. James Low found a slab, a kind of slate, inscribed 
with the formula of the Buddhist creed. Probably wthe small 
building where the slab was discovered was the hut of a 
disciple of Buddha. Kern, who deciphered the Sanscrit 
inscription would not say if it were older than another inscrip¬ 
tion unearthed by Low “while excavating some old ruins on 
a sandy side in the northern district of Province Wellesley.” 
The inscribed stone seems to have been the upper part of 
a column. On a copy of it can be seen the representation 
of a stupa. On either side is a line of writing, containing 
the same couplet as on the Kedah slab. Along the edge 
of the pillar is another broken inscription which shows that 
the monument was a gift to a temple of a pious Buddhist 
sea-trader Buddhagupta, who lived at a place called 

‘Red Earth.’* The Southern Indian style of writing agrees 
exactly with the type known as Pallava and in Champa 
in W. Java and enabled Kern to give a. d. 400 as its 
approxinate date. Col. Low also went on an elephant 
to transcribe a group of seven inscriptions on the sloping 
side of a granite rock at Cherok Tokum which lies 

near the centre of Province Wellesly. They are too small and 
indistinct to be more than contributions to palaeography. 
One is written in nearly the same type as Buddhagupta’s 
inscription. The characters of another Kern considered to 
be not older than the 6th century and similar to those 
at Pattadakal in W. Deccan and to those of the oldest 
Cambodian inscriptions of Bhavavarman. Some fragmentary 
clay tablets were found 9 ft. below the floor of a cave in 
Kedah bearing undecipherable inscriptions in North Indian 
Nagari script of the 10th or perhaps the 7th century a. d. 

Five votive tablets from Trang have been identified as 

relics of Mahay ana Buddhism belonging to the western 
group of the 11th century a.d. and resembling the characters 
of the Benares grant of Karnadeva and the grants of the 
Rathors of Kanauj ; on the obverse are Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. 


This place called ‘Rakta-mrttika’ may be identified with the 
Rakta-mrttika vihara’ in Karnasuvarpa (Murshidabad) mentioned 
by !^uan Tseng as Lo-fco-mo-chih, wrongly translated by Watters 
as raktamrta. See Watters, II. p. 192 and 0hatter3i--Znd«aw Cultural 
Influence m Oambolnat 
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At the mouth of the Singapur river was discovered a 
large rock inscribed with some undecipherable lettering.— 
The stone was blasted later by the P. W. D. Several 
fragments of it were sent to, Calcutta. All that has been 
so far ascertained is that it is in a script used in Majapahit 
about the middle of the 14th century. 

As these later inscriptions cannot be traced at present 
the texts cannot be given here. 

All those inscriptions have been found on the west 
coast of tRe Malay Peninsula. But about the 4th century 
A.D. appear also opigraphical remains on the east coast. 
(Finot, Bui Coni. Arch. 1910 pp. 152-154). 

1. Keddah Lnsciuption 

^ ^ iTjTsrfrai*:) [ii] 

5n*i^ [ii] 

“The Laws which arise out of a cause, Tathagata told 
about tliat, and wliat is their suppression has thus been 
told by the great Srainana. 

Karma {i.c. action) accumulates through lack of knowledge. 
Karma is the cause of (re-birth.) Through knowledge no 
Karma is effected (and) through absence of Karma (one) is 
not born (again).” 

Of the two versos tlie former is the well-known 
Buddhist creed, 

2. Inscription from X. Welleslkv Province. 

This inscription repeats the Keddah inscription with 
the following addition at the end : 

“[The gift] of Buddliagupta, the groat sailor, whose abode 
was at Raktamyttika. 



tl. INSOBIPTIOirS FROM BOSNRO 

f 

1. The Yupa Inscriptions op King Mulavarman 
From Kutei (E. Borneo) 

In 1879 K. F. Hollo drew attention to several finscribed 
stones existii^ in the Native State of Kotei (East Borneo).*; 
In 1880 the Sultan of Kutei presented four inscribed stones 
to the Batavian Society. In the same year Prof. Kern gave 
a transcript and translation of the inscriptions. 

Since then our knowledge of epigraphy has much 
improved (see especially Buhl&i—Indische Palaographier—'Etu^. 
transl. by Dr. Fleet, 1904, Appendix to the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXXIII). And we also know more of South Indian 
history, especially the Pallavas. 

Mr. Yenkayya (in the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report, 1906-07) points out that the Pallavas derive 
the origin of their race from Asvatthaman, the son of Drona 
of the gotra of Bharadvaja. In a genealogy (found in some 
of the later documents of the Pallavas,) it is said that 
Asvatthaman had a son, named Pallava, by a divine nymph 
Madani. Pallava got his name from his bed of in the 
abode of hermits where he was born. 

The Tamil poem Manimegalai contains a Igend which 
relates that the first ‘Tondaiman’ ( i. e. Pallava) was the 
son of a Cola king by a Nagi. This Tamil poem also 
mentions a town Nagapuram in Savakanadu (Tamil for the 
island of Java). Two kings of Nagapuram are mentioned— 
Bhumicandra and Punyaraja who claimed to be descended 
frem Indra. 

Prakrit characters of the first half of the 4th century a. d. 
acquaint us with King Sivaskandavarman whose dominions 
included not ohly Kanchi but also the Telugu country as far 
north as theKrisna. 

For Pallava history in the 5th and 6th centuries we 
have Sanskrit title-deeds which give the names of several 
Pallava princes. These are described as Bhagavatas (worshippers 
of Yisnu). The names end with Yarman. 

For the 7th and first half of the 8th centuries, when the 
Pallava power rose to its culminating point and then 
declined, archaeological materials are more abundant There 
are numerous inscriptions on stone as well as copper-plate 


* This introduction is a summary of Dr Yogel’s article in the 
Biadragm toi-da Tm^tiand m VolkenMnde mn Md€rlandsck&- 
Xndie, 1918.^ 

'* A. » 
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charters. Yikramaditya 11 (Calukya) gave the death-blow to the 
Fallava power. It is during the period of Fallav a ascendency 
that we meet with the first epigraphical monumente of 
Hindu influence in the Archipelago. In the history of the 
spread of Indian civilisation the Coromandel coast played 
an important part although the Indian emigrants did not 
come exclusively from that part of India That during the 
4th to 7th centuries a. d., there must have been a lively 
intercourse between India, Indo-China and the islands of the 
Archipelago «is evident from the accounts of Chinese pilgrims. 

Fa Hian sailed along the coast from Tamralipti to Ceylon 
and then went to Java—where Brahmans flourish. 

In Hiuen Tsang’s life, described by two contemporaneous 
authors, it is stated that Kanchipura, the capital of Dravida, 
was the sea-port of South-India for Ceylon. Apparently it 
then hold the position now held by Madras. May we not 
assume that then existed a direct intercourse between 
Kanchi and the Archipelago ? (Kanchi is about 40 miles 
from the mouth of the Palar river. But Tamralipti, Broach 
etc. were also inland. Moreover the river Palar has changed 
its course). 

I-tsing describes Srivijaya, Malaya and Kicthcha (Kedah ?) 
Nicobar Islands as halting stations on the way to Tamralipti. 

Probably there were other intermediate ports from Sri¬ 
vijaya to Tamralipti. We must remember the pillar insciip- 
tionof the Buddhist sea-captain Buddhagupta of Baktamrttika 
in the Wellesley province (near Penang), which may be 
assigned to 400 a. d. The character is very similar to 
that of the early inscriptions of Java. 

I-tsing has given us short biographies of 6o eminent 
Chinese pilgrims who had visited India in his days. 
Chavannes in the introduction to his French translation of 
that work (Voyages des pelerins bouddhistes, Memoire compose 
par I-tsing, E. Chavannes, Paris, 1894) thinks that there were 
many more pilgrims of whom we do not know anything, 
and that the actual number of these pious palmers must 
have amounted to several hundreds. 

If we admit that the study of the Pallava inscriptions of 
Coromandel is important for the right understanding of the 
beginnings of Hindu civilisation in the Archipelago, the 
same may be said with greater justice of the early records 
of the two ancient kingdoms of Champa and Cambodia. Hero 
too we find Brahmanical civilisation grafted anew on two 
nations, the Cam and the Khmer. These peoples reshaped 
that civilisation in accordance with their own national 
genius, as is evident from those grand monuments which 
still excite admiration. 

It is particularly the ancient kingdom of the Cara which 
has played an important part in the spread of Hindu 

2 
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civilisatioa in the Far-East and which, owingtoits situation on 
the east coast of Further India, formed a natural link between 
China and Java. The name Cam was bound to remind the 
emigrants of the ancient city of Champa on the Gauges, and 
no doubt thus the name of Champa was given to the Cam 
country. 

The oldest epigraphical document of Champa and of the 
whole of Indo-China—the rock inscription of Vo-Canh (partly 
illegible)—may be ascribed to the third orperhaps the second 
century A. D. The existence of a Sanskrit inscription of so 
early a date in far-off Campa is remarkable. 

Then come 3 inscriptions of Bhadravarman (not dated but 
probably of the 4th century A.D.) which are Saiva in character. 
The king’s title in one of them is Dharmmaraaharaja, a 
title also borne by a Pallava prince (Sivaskandavarman) in 
the 4th century. Another of these inscriptions gives the site 
of the sanctuary of Siva Bhadresvara who is invoked in 
the two other inscriptions. 

Stele 111 of 657 A. D. of Mi-son gives the names of 
princes who must have come after Bhadravarman. These 
princes trace their origin back to a king Gangaraja. Is 
there any connection with the Ganga-Pallavas ? 

The earliest dated inscription of Cambodia (604 Saka.) is 
Saiva in character. 

Two points deserve special notice with regard to tiie 
early epigraphical records of Indo-China: the prevalence 
of the worship of Siva and the exclusive use of the Saka era 
(which is decidedly the era of S. India), whereas in Northern 
India it was the Tikrama (or Malava) era which was preferably 
used. Here, again, therefore, we have a peculiarity which 
points to the southern origin of that particular form of Indian 
civilization which is found in the Far East. 

It is certainly astonishing that in the inscriptions of the 
Pallavas and other Southern dynasties no reference is made 
to the relations which in those days must have existed 
between Coromandel and the Far East. The explanation 
probably is that those relations of which the accounts of 
the Chinese pilgrims have left such a valuable record, were 
of a perfectly peaceful nature. We are perhaps justified 
in concluding that the penetration of Hindu culture ’ in the 
Far East took place along the peaceful lines of trade and 
traflSc. Fa Hian found Brahmans settled in Te-po-ti (Yava- 
dvipa). The merchants on the vessel which brought the 
pilgrim home from his long voyage were partly at least- 
he says so explicitly-Brahmans. It was no doubt through 
the Brahmans in the first place that Brahmanical 
civilization, together with their religion, their sacred lore, 
and their ancient language was carried across the eastern ‘ 
ocean. 
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In the records of Campa on the other hand as well as 
in those of Java there is likewise a remarkable paucity of 
direct references to the homeland of that Indo-Aryan 
civilization, of whose greatness those very records are so 
eloquent witnesses. Indirect testimonies however are not 
altogether wanting. 

We have seen that Pallava was believed to have been borne 
by a heavenly nymph (named either Madani or Menaka) 
to Drona’s son Asvatthaman. According to another legend 
the first Pallava prince had sprung from the union of 
Asvatthaman and a Nagi, whereas in Tamil poetry it is a 
Chola King who married the daughter of the Serpent-lord. 
Now the Sanskrit inscription in Stele III from Mi-son 
contains a curious passage which accounts for the origin of 
the kings of Cambodia in the following terms : 

“It was there that Kaundinya, the greatest of Brahmans, 
planted the javelin which he had received from the eminent 
Brahman—Asvatthaman—the son of Drona. There was a 
daughter of the Naga king who founded on this earth the 
race which bore the name of Soma. The great Brahman 
Kaundinya married her for the accomplishment of the rites.” 
(Finot’s translation). 

In whatever way we look at it, the Cambodian legend 
brings us back to the Pallava court. This fact is more 
worthy of attention as the legend is associated in* Indo-China 
with the name of Kaundinya who can be fairly called the 
Indianiser’ of Cambodia. 

Another point which may be mentioned here is the 
nomenclature of Hindu (or rather Hinduised) Kajas in the 
Far Bast. M. Bergaigue was one of the first to draw 
attention to the fact that in the Sanskrit inscriptions of 
ludo-China with the only exception of the Yo-canh rock 
inscription which is the earliest of all—we meet with royal 
names ending exclusively in Yarman. 

“We will not find a single royal name which has not 
got this termination, which was also exclusively used in 
Cambodia from the period of the earliest inscriptions, as it 
has been also in the Archipelago, and above all among 
several dynasties of South India, Kings of Yengi, Pallavas, 
Kadambas, from the 5th or even the 4th century.” 

If we remember that for a long period the Pallavas 
stood foremost in political importance, may we not assume 
that their royal house set a fashion which was followed first 
by their feudatories and neighbours and subsequently also by 
the Hinduised princes of the Far East. 

The Javanese inscriptions do not mention the Pallavas, 
j)ut Kancipura, the Pallava capital, is mentioned in the old 
‘Tavanese chronicle Nagarkrtagama. This work was composed 
by the poet Prapanca in honour of Hayam Wuruk, th& 
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King of Majapahit, iu Saka 1287. In the OSrd canto of his 
poem the chronicler says, no doubt with some exaggeration, 
that all pandits in other countries composed eulogies in 
honour of his patron, King Hayam Wuruk. Among thorn 
he makes special mention of the illustrious bhiksu Buddha- 
ditya who lived in Jambudvipa (India) in the town of Kancipura 
with its six viharas.” 

Again the Simbiriog tribe (belonging to the Karo-Bataks 
of West Sumatra) is subdivided into five subdivisions—Colia 
(Cola), Pandiya (Pandya) Meliyala (MalayaJam), •‘Depari and 
Pelawi (Pallava?). So we can recognize well-known ethnic 
names from the Dravida country which clearly points 
to the South-Indian origin of the tribe. 

In the Kotei inscriptions (one of the earliest docamonts 
of Indian civilization in the Archipelago) we meet with two 
royal names (Mulavarman the ruling prince and Asvavarraaii, 
his father) ending in Varman. The name of the grandfather 
of the King—Kundunga—has got a ‘barbarous’ sound. 
Kern concluded that it was possibly under Kuudunga that 
Indian civilisation had boon introduced in Eastern Borneo. 
Kern seems to imply that Kundunga was a native of 
Borneo and that the personages to which these inscriptions 
refer were Hinduised rather than Hindu princes. Krom 
however points out that the name Kundukara occurs in a 
Pallava inscription. We find a parallel in Indian history. 
The Kashan kings have foreign names—Kanishka, Vasiska, 
Huviska—but after Huviska there comes a king who bears 
the purely Indo-Aryan name of Vasudeva. This inference 
agrees with our assumption regarding the peaceful penetra¬ 
tion of Hinduism in the Archipelago. 

It is a point of considerable interest that the Kotei stones 
are described in the inscription as Yupa-(8acrificial posts— 
g^enerally made of wood). In India only three instances of 
s®one Yupas have been found. The earliest was set up by a 
Brahman near Mathura in the reign of Yasiska and we may 
assign it tp 102 A. D. (It is one of the earliest inscriptions 
in pure Sanskrit found in India). The stone yupa is an 
exact copy in stone of the actual sacrificial posts used in 
aucient India (corresponding to the description of the 
Satapatha-Brahmana). The second stone Yupa of Bijaigarh 
(BiantO does not seem to be an imitation of the wooden 
post in actual use at a sacrifice. It may be dated—372 A. D. 
There is a third stone Yupa in Mysore. It is not dated. 
The Kotei Yupas are not copies of the wooden Yupa 
of the Vedic ritual. They are four roughly dressed stones 
of irregular sfa^ 

That the Kotei stones do represent sacrificial posts is 
definitely stated in the inscriptions. This alone would 
be suffieient to establish the Brahniamoal character of 
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these monuments, for Buddhists reject the animal 

sacrifice. 

Besides, the inscriptions mention that the creation of 
these Yupas was due to the assembled ‘twice-born’ priests 
on whom King Mulavarman had bestowed rich gifts in 
gold, cattle and land. Here again therefore we meet with 
those Brahmans who had carried their ancient civilization 
to Borneo as well as to Java and Sumatra. 

The word Yaprakesvara (in inscription C) must be a proper 
name—the name of a spot sacred to Siva. Krom points out 
that Yaprakesvara is mentioned in a later Javanese 
inscription : “Ye gods at Yaprakesvara.” The Hindu 
images which have come to light in various localities 
of Borneo appear largely to belong to the Saiva 
pantheon. 

Two other objects—a gold Vishnu statuette and a gold 
tortoise—were found at the same spot—but earlier. The 
Sultan of Moera Kaman used to wear both these objects 
round his neck on State occasions. 

Moera Kaman in Kotei where these inscriptions come 
from, must be an ancient site of some importance. There are 
other sites in Kotei which still await a detailed survey by 
an archaeologist. In the first place there are the caves of 
Goenoeng Kombeng which contain a collection of Hindu 
images—one of which is Ganesa. 

We must note the very fine execution of the Yupa 
inscriptions The letters are large-sized and clearly cut. The 
lettering of inscription D is defaced. The four inscriptions are 
all composed in Sanskrit poetry—A in Arya the rest in 
amishtbh. The verses are arranged on the stone so that 
each pada occupies a line. Generally in Indian inscriptions 
the lines are arranged without any reference to the verses. 
In this respect the Kotei inscriptions are similar to the 
cave inscription of the Pallava King Mahendravarman I at 
Mahendravadi. 

Although the Kotei inscriptions are extremely simple 
records—they betray a very fair knowledge of Sanskrit. 
In this respect they are decidedly superior to the nearly 
contemporaneous epigraphs of Bhadravaman I of Campa. 
This bears testimony to a considerable degree of Hindu 
culture in East Borneo at ^Iiis period. 

The term ‘Yengi character’ was adopted by Kern to 
designate the peculiar script from South India which we 
find employed in the early Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
Archipelago. Later writers on South Indian epigraphy, 
however, never use the term. (The Yengi country comprised 
the tract between the mouths of the Godavari and 
Kistna rivers). In the 5th century the Yengi country made 
part of the Pallava empire and remained in Pallava 
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possession till the beginning of the 7th century (up to the 

war with Pulakesin). , ■ j • ui 

In the opinion of Vogel it is advisable entirely to 

discard the term ‘Vengi alphabet’ from the terminology 
used by writers on Javanese epigraphy and to substitute 
for it the expression ‘Pallava alphabet. For, of aU ancient 
scripts of South India it is the character employed m the 
early records of the Pallava rulers that shows the nearest 
approach to that of the Kotei and contemporaneous 
Javanese epigraphs. Dr. Burnell had arrived at tlw same 
conclusion—(though he used for the JPallaya 
not very appropriate term Eastern Chera as ^ assume 
that this alphabet had been introduced into Tondamadu 

from the Cera country). n. » i. 4 .u„ 

Prof. Bahler applies the term Grantha to the script 

used in the Sanskrit records of the Pallava dynasty. The 
Grantha is the peculiar alphabet employed in South India 
up to modern times for literary works composed in Sanskrit, 
in contradistinction from the alphabets Tf 

Dravidian vernaculars are rendered. What s use 

of the word really implies is that that the (^ra^tha, vtx. 

the literary alphabet of South India, is derived from the 

ancient character found in the Pallava records Buhler 
recognizes three successive stages m the development of 
this ancient ‘Grantha’ ^^lich 

the middle, and the transitional variety. To the archaic 
types he reckons all Pallava Sanskrit inscriptions, including 
those of Narasimhavarman I; but frona the Kurara copp - 
plate charter of Narasimha’s son, Paramesvaravarraan I, 
his middle variety commences. He further states that the 
archaic variety is also met with in the rock inscription 

from Jambu in Java. _ „ , i., • j 

During the earlier period of Pallava rule &eir noc^ 

ments are restricted to copperplate chartera. It is only y 
the commencement of the 7 th century that 

first stone inscriptions (according to yogel) make 
their appearance. There are therefore 
from Coromandel which may be supposed to be contem¬ 
poraneous with the Kotei inscriptions. The copper-plates, 
which serve the purely practical purpose of a 

donation of land, are engraved in a much simpler style ol 
writing than the stone inscriptions which were meant to be 
public memorials. The Kotei inscriptions are d’S^ngQished 
by their careful workmanship and highly ornamental 

character.^ other hand, the absence of stone inscriptions of 
so early an epoch in Coromandel imparts the Kotei 
a Teclliar interest for the history of Sou^ Indm 

epi^aphy. It is in the distant lands of the Indian 
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Archipelago and on the coasts of Indo-China that we thus 
find the prototypes of that remarkable group of lithic 
records which Coromandel owes to the FallaTa Kings of the 
7th century. We may say that the Archipelago and Campa 
have preserved the earliest examples of archaic Crantha 
carved in stone. 

We shall now examine the chief palaeographical 
characteristics of the Kotei inscriptions. They are the 
following : 

(1) The heads of the letters are marked by means of 
small, deeply cut squares which are found at the head of 
practically every aksara. Buhler notes the same peculiarity 
with regard to the early script of Central India in its more 
developed form. He further notes that this ‘Box-head’ 
characteristic occurs also in two Kadamba inscriptions of the 
5th century and the copper-plate grant of Simhavarman 
Pallava which has been assigned to the same period. 
‘Box-heads’ are also peculiar to the inscriptions of 
Bhadravarman of Campa. 

(2) Another feature of the Kotei inscriptions (it is 
mentioned by Buhler among the characteristics which 
distinguish the Southern alphabets from those of Northern 
India) is the little hook attached on the left to the foot of 
the long verticals. 

It is interesting that similar little hooks are found in the 
Pallava Prakrit grants of the 4th century, whereas in 
Sinhavarman’s characters of the 5th century those excrescences 
are usually prolonged so as to reach up to almost half the 
length of the vertical. A still further development is 
noticeable in the later Pallava inscriptions of the 7th century, 
which, to use Biihler’s terminology, exhibit the middle variety 
of the lithic grantha alphabet. Here the upward stroke is 
prolonged up to the top of the aksara so as to form a 
second vertical (Seven Pagodas). 

It is noteworthy that in the Campa inscriptions of 
Bhadravarman which otherwise betray so close a palaeographi¬ 
cal aflBnity to those of Kotei the long verticals (^, etc.) 
show no trace of the little hook. In this respect they 
represent an earlier stage of writing than the Kotei 
inscription. In the Carunten and Jambu inscriptions (West 
Java) we notice a more advanced stage, as here the hooks 
are prolonged. 

(3) In the aksaras W, 'I, W, ^ and f the left-hand 
stroke bulges outward. Here again the alphabets of South 
India, Indo-China and the Archipelago exhibit a parallel 
development (beginning with a notch and ending with the 
tendency to make the lines wavy). 

(4) Another feature of the Kotei inscription is the little 
hook which we find attached to the right stroke of the 
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letters % 9, V, and T This feature is peculiar to the 
alphabet of the Pallava inscriptions and is unknown in other 
scripts. This hook replaces the usual cross-bar in other 
scripts. 

In the inscriptions of Bhadravarman of Campa only ^ 
is treated in a similar fashion. 

(5) One of the most remarkable features of the Kotei 
inscriptions is the looped form of the 3 letters 0, *1, ?[• 
The 9 and *1, are so similar in appearance that they could 
easily be mixed up. In the case of the loop < extends 
further upwards and the vertical is shortened. 

In the Pallava script the is not provided with a loop, 
while is often looped. In the inscription of Bhadravarman 
of Campa, however, we do find these forms. 

In the Carunten rock inscription the three aksaras flf, •!, 
^ appear in exactly the same shape as in the Kotei 
inscriptions. 

(6) The absence of the vowel is not expressed by the 
virama as in the Nagari of North India. In the Kotei 
inscriptions this vowelless letter (*! and *?) is about half 
the size of the ordinary aksara and is written beneath the 
line.* 

Burnell says: “The Java character has the peculiar 
small m used for a final ra, and we find this also in the 
Vengi and Pallava characters and in them only.” But it 
is found in Gupta inscriptions. In the Bhadravarman 
inscription of Campa we come across the same 
practice. 

(7) In the Kotei inscriptions we find the medial I 
expressed in the ancient fashion by a single superscribed 
curve to the left, but always open except in the aksara ft 
when a closed curve is found. This closed curve, which 
assumes the appearance of a superscribed circle, becomes tho 
regular manner of expressing medial % in later alphabets. The 
primitive form is found in the inscription of Bhadravarman 
and in the Carunten inscription. 

In the Kotei inscription medial; I is expressed in tho 
ancient fashion followed in the early Gupta inscription by a 
double curve over the aksara. In the Bhadravarman inscrip¬ 
tions the I in is written exactly as in the Kotei inscriptions. 
In later inscriptions both in Campa-Cambodia and in 
Java the double curve has become closed so as to assume 
the appearance of a circle similar to that marking the 
short 


* The same feature is noticed in the Central Asian manuscripts 
written in both the'Centrid Asian varieties of Indian scripts commonly 
known as the ‘slanting’ and the ‘upright’ Gupta scripts, as well 
a^ the fragments written in Kushana and Gupta characters. N. P. 0. 
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(8) Finally attention may be drawn to the sign for 
medial consisting of a little curve which is attached on tiie 
left-hand side to the top of the consonant. 

Medial ^ is expressed by a double stroke. In this 
respect again the Koetei script approaches the Pallava 
character very closely. 

Conclusion :--It is undoubtedly the archaic type of the 
ancient Grantha character used by the early Pallava rulers 
which appears to be most closely allied to the character of 
the Koetei inscriptions. The Koetei inscriptions are the 
earliest specimens of the Grantha used in stone records. 

We have also noted the very near affinity existing 
between the Koetei inscriptions and those of Bhadravarman 
of Champa. In certain respects the inscriptions of Bhadra¬ 
varman appear to represent a somewhat earlier stage of 
writing. On the contrary, the Charunten rock insertion of 
Purnavarman (West Java) exhibits a more advanced 
style of writing, so that we arrive at the chronological 
succession: Bhadravarman, Mulavarman, Purnavarman. The 
intervening period in each case may be roughly estimated 
at half a century. 

Neither in India nor in Indo-China the early records 
bear any date. As on the basis of palaeographical 
evidence only an approximate date can be assigned to these 
documents, it follows that we stand on no very firm ground. 
Prof, Korn hesitated between the 4th and 5th centuries, and 
finally proposed 400 a. d. as the approximate date to assign 
to the Koetei inscription. Vogel accepts this view. Then the 
Bhadravarman inscription would belongjto the middle of the 4th 
century, a somewhat earlier date than that proposed by 
M. Finot who has assigned them to approximately 400 a. d. 
The Charunten inscription then should be attributed to 450 
A. D., a conclusion agreeing with that arrived at by Kern. 

The facsimiles of the Borneo Inscriptions as published 
by Mr. Vogel were not available to me, The following 
readings are based entirely on the plates given by Kern. 

A 

L. (1) (2) [ 5 ] 

(3) (4) ^ WTW! MHl 

(6) (6) D] 

(7 (8) [up 

“Let the foremost amongst the Brahmins and whatsoever 
other pious men (there are) hear of the meritorious deed 
,ot King Mulavarman, of illustrious and resplendent fame— 
(of his) various gifts, gift of animals, together with (the gift 

3 
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of) a wish-yielding tree and gift of land. For those 
mnltitades of pious deeds this sacridcial post has been set up 
by the Brahmins.” 

1 Though Kem reods ^ at the end, it is not visible on the eye- 
copy in both the places. 

2 Metre; 

I am not sure about the meaning of here. 

It usually denotes one of the trees heaven which is supposed 
to grant all desires, or it may also mean a tree of> lasting till 
the end of the IW. What appears possible in this 

connection is that perhaps the king performed a sacrifice 
in which he granted the desires of all the supplicants and 

in m emory of which a certain tree was planted, The term 

stands in the figurative seuse of a very generous 
person. We also find in popular stories that certain kings 
became on certain occasions i. e. they promised 

to fulfil the wish of everybody. The word must have been 
used in some such sense here. Kern’s suggestion of taking 
it as a cherry-tree is not correct. 

B 

L. (1^ fftiw: (2) [11 

(3) 2 (4) dwi! iwts^nq^iul 

(6iWW SSTT (6) WWR 

(8) In] 

(9 (10)*!^ 

(11) [h]« 

“The illustrious Kundanga, the noble lord of men had 
a famous son Asvavarman, who like unto the sun was the 
founder of a race. He had three noble sons, resembling 
the three (sacrificial) fires. The foremost of those three, the 
illustrious Mulavarman, the lord of princes, endowed with 
the strength' of austerity and self-restraint, having sacrificed 
a BahusuvarnaKa (sacrifice),—this sacrificial post of that 
sacrifice has been set up by the best of the twice-born. 

1. Kern reads But to me it appears to be 

f. In this inscription, the vertical strokes of (I, ?, 
etc. are not found bent to the left. 

2. Read Kern reads but lit is certain 

on the plate. 

3. Kem reads but is clear in the plate. 

4. Kern reads •TO but •TO*! is clear and certain. 

5. Metre-^sit^. 
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The three fires referred to are the three well-known 
sacrificial fires, and I 

seems to be the name of a sacrifice, 
in which, evidently, much gold was distributed. Kem points 

out as the name of a tsitR sacrifice and suggests 

as synonymous with the former. 

. C 

L (1) fqg i WP T (2) [!]« 

(3) ^ ^ a (4) [Il3» 

(5) »(6) 

(7) war gjfwar (8) 

“The gift of twenty thousand kine of the illustrious and 
foremost of the rulers of men, the king Mulavarman, which 
was given at the most sacred place of Vaprakesvara to the 
twice-borns resembling fire—for that meritorious deed this 
sacrificial post has been erected by Brahmans who had 
come hither.” 

1. Kern reads 3rr(?;n, but the facsimile shows clearly 

2. Kern reads but is clear on the facsimile. 

3. Kern reads erroneously. 

4. No visarga is visible on the facsimile. Metre 

D 

(1) B«TO«r w CTjjt (2) ngFqwt (i]» 

(3)...[Ill* 

“As Bhagiratha was born of the king Sagara, (so) 
Mulavarman (was born of the king Asvavarman).” 

1. This inscription is not found in Kern’s V. G. Vol. 
VII. The metre is >151^ and the second line may be re¬ 
constructed us : 





Ill INSCRIPTIONS FROM WEST JATA 


It is a remarkable fact that whereas the glorious 
monuments of Indo-Javanese architecture are found in Central 
Java, the earliest documents testifying to Indian influence 
belong to the Western part of the island. They consist of 
four rock-inscriptions all composed in Sanskrit verse and 
eulogise a ruler of the name of Purnavarman, who if we 
may trust palaeographical evidence (for none of the 
inscriptions is dated, must have flourished about the middle 
of the fifth century a. d. These four rock-inscriptions are all 
found within the boundaries of the province of Batavia. 
There is a 5th inscription of the same series, mentioned by 
Krom in Eindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis at a place called 
Mocara Jianten, which is as yet undeciphered. 

It is significant that those earliest records of Hindu 
settlement are found exactly in that part of the island where 
the Dutch traders first established their factories. The 
geographical position of the Batavian coast with regard to 
India and the special advantages which its figuration offers 
to shipping and trade are circumstances which will easily 
account for a coincidence that is certainly not due to 
mere chance. 

There is no reason to doubt that king Purnavarman 
mentioned in three of these inscriptions is one and the same 
person. 

Eern assumed (while dealing with the Tugu inscription) 
that in Purnavarman we have an ancient hero and sage of 
Indian origin whose worship had been introduced in West 
Java. But why should Purnavarman be regarded as a 
legendary personage ? His name ending in Varman (like 
that of Muluvarman, the ruler of Bast Borneo, whose 
historical existence has never been doubted) in imitation of 
the royal nomenclature then in vogue both in India in 
Further India, suggests a historical person. The Tugu 
inscription mentions the 22nd year of his reign. It is true 
that in India the symbol of the foot-print indicates a divine 
peraon. But it is nothing but a conjecture that.,the foot¬ 
prints of Purnavarman (in the Ci-aruton and Jambu inscription 
rocks, served a similar purpose. In the case of the Eebon 
Kopi inscribed rock which shows the footprints of Purnavar- 
man’s elephant, it is certainly unlikely that they were 
presented for adoration by the king’s subjects. In the 
inscriptions themselves there is nothing to support Eern’s 
supposition.* 

* la Jaina mscriptionSj even in those of a much later date, we 
nnd however foot-pnnts given for the adoration of woishippers. 
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Nothing is said in the inscriptions regarding the king’s 
ineage. From the circumstance that in the Ci>araton 
inscription the king is compared to Yisnu it has been 
somewhat rashly concluded that Furanavarman must have 
been a Vaisnava. The Tugu inscription however speaks of 
Purnavarman’s gift of a thousand cows to the Brahmans. 
We may assume therefore that Purnavarman was an adherent 
of the Brahmanical and not of the Buddhist religion. This 
agrees with the almost contemporaneous statements of Fa-hien 
“The law*of Buddha is not much kuown here.” 

In the history of the Sung Dynasty (420-478) there is th® 
following statement; “In 435 (a. d.) the king of the countiy 
Ja-va-da whose name was Sri Pa-do-a-la-pa-mo, sent an 
envoy.” It has been suggested that the king mentioned here 
is Sri-pada Purnavarman. (Prof. L67i however does not 
accept this identification.) 

The few facts these inscriptions give us may be summed 
up thus: Purnavarman probably lived about the middle of 
the 5th century a. d. He must have had a fairly long reign, 
the Tugu inscription being dated in his 22nd regnal year. 
His capital was Taruraa a name which is preserved in the 
name of the Tarum. (Tarum is a Javanese word meaning 
‘indigo’ which grows in abundance in this region). 

In three of the inscriptions in each case the -inscription 
is accompanied by a pair of foot-prints and these symbols 
constitute the raison d'etre of the epigraphs. In two of the 
inscriptions (Ci-aruton and Jarabu) the foot-prints are stated to 
be those of Purnavarman himself and in the third one (Kebon 
Kopi) it is the footmarks of the King’s elephant which are 
carved on both sides of the legend. 

We can only surmise that Purnavarman must have been 
a ruler of such renown that it was thought necessary 
to record in stone certain places which had been hallowed, 
as it were, by his presence. 

The Ci-aruton rock-inscription may possibly mark the 
spot of the King’s cremation. This would account for the 
curious position of the inscribed stone in the bed of the 
Ci-aruton torrent. From the wording of the Jambu inscrip¬ 
tion it appears that it was put up after Purnavarman’s death. 
If we take the text literally it would follow that the foot¬ 
prints (of the deceased king) were credited with a magical 
power to protect his followers and to hurt his enemies. 

It is difficult to explain the meaning of the curious 
carvings found about the inscription. First of all, we have 
the two so-called ‘spiders’ fto follow the usual explanation of 
these symbols) which are shown in front of the foot-prints 
and seem to be attached to them by means of a thread. 
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Kern suggests that they possibly referred to the doctrine 
of ahimsa which prescribes that care should be taken not to 
tread on any living creature. 

Perhaps these are meant for i.e. tokens of good luck. 
In two early rock inscriptions of the Kangra valley at the 

end of the legend we find a together with 

what might be a foot-print. 

According to Finot the soul is represented among the 
Austronesians, in the Archipelago as in Indo-China, in the 
form of insects and especially of spiders, Tho feet and the 
spiders might then represent respectively the physical person 
and the psychic person (*inT5»Tj of the king. 

Another puzzle is presented by a line of cursive writing 
which is written over the inscription proper but in a different 
direction and which cannot be deciphered. 

It would seem as if the Jambu inscription was an epitaph 
incised after the king’s death. 

In the Kebon Kopi inscription a very large portion of 
the surface of the rock (on which the inscription is incised.) 
is taken up by Wo enormous elephants’ foot-prints between 
which the record has been engraved. 

In the Tugu inscription we should note the names of two 
ruins of north India. The inscription begins by stating 
that formerly a river of the name of Candrabhaga had been 
regulated by means of a canal. (The name Candrabhaga may 
have been applied to the canal itself). Apparently the 
canal served as an outlet into the ocean. The river (on the 
canal) flowed by the Puri, but it is not clear whether the 
work in question had been executed by Purnavarman himself 
or by his father (Ipl) In another Javanese inscription 
the deceased king is designated as 'Bhatara Guru’^). 

In the 22nd year of the reign of Purnavarman himself, 
that king had a canal dog to which apparently the name of 
Gomati is applied and which measured 6122 ‘dhanus’ in 
length. The confelusion is obsure. Who is the grandfather 
and the royal sage ? Probabl y^the grandfather of the king. 
The last time refers to a <1%^. of a thousand cows to 
the Brahmans. 

Dr. Krom says that there are several inscriptions which 
relate to engineering operations carried eut for the drainage 
of a river. 

In a Kavi (old Javanese) inscription of 932 Saka era from 
Soerbaya, we hear of a water-course which has been caused 
to be made by the Bhatara Guru (His Late Majesty) who 
may have beeu Er-Iangga. Another Kavi (old Javanese) 


1 Bhafira gura corresponds to Sanskrit 
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inscription of the middle of the 10th century Saka era 
(Kelagan inscription—See Brandes and] Korm, Oud-Javaansche 
Oorkonden vol. Lx (1913) p. 81, no. XLIV) describes a 
disastrous flood of the Brantas river which had overtaken 
the country and caused much damage. In consequence 
Erlangga caused an embankment to be made at Waringin 
Sapta (9^ Saka era). 

AnotHer inscription in the province of Soerbaya dated 
856 Sakajrecords the construction of dikes for regulating the 
course of the river. 

Purnavarman’s inscriptions bear ample testimony to a 
high degree of civilisation in West Java during the 5th 
century a. d.— a civilisation which is strongly marked by 
Indo-Aryan influence. Those who carved the inscription 
must have possessed considerable skill and artistic feeling. 
And the pandits, the authors of the inscription, were well 
acquainted with the sacred language. The inscriptions on 
the whole, are grammatically correct. 

The characters employed in Purnavarman’s inscriptions 
aae almost identical with the script of Mulavarraan’s inscriptions. 

Here too the letters are ‘Box headed.’ 

A palaeographic study of these inscriptions confirms the 
conclusions arrived at as regards the close affiinity between 
the script used in these earliest epigraphical records of the 
Archipelago and the alphabet of the Pallava dynasty. 

In certain respects the script of Mulavarman’s inscription 
is more archaic than that of Purnavarman’s records. If we 
ascribe the former to 400 a. d., the approximate date of 
Purnavarman’s inscription would be the middle of the 5th 
century. 

Of the following four inscriptions the first three, viz, 
those of Ci-aruton, Jambu and Kebon Kopi are at close pro¬ 
ximity to each other in the hilly country round Buitenzorg, 
a place of Dutch origin, best known as the residence 
of the Governor-GeneraU The fourth now preserved in the 
Batavia Museum, was originally found at Tugu ‘near the 
sea-coast to the east of Tondjong Priok, the port of Batavia.’ 
All the four inscriptions have recently been edited with 
excellent facsimiles by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel (The earliest Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Java, 1925) in Publications of the Archaeological 
Survey of Netherlands’ India. 

1. THE CI-ARUTON ROCK INSCRIPTION. 

(See V ooEi., p. 22 and plates 28, 29) 

This inscription was first brought to notice by the Rev. 
Brumund in 1868 and edited by Dr. A. B. Cohen in 1875 
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(Bijdr. Kon. Inst. 3rd Series, Vol. X pp. I63ff.) and reproda- 
ced by Kern (in V. G. Vol. VII, 1917, p. 4, note 1 and 
facsimile). 

The inscription proper does not offer any difficulty but 
a great uncertainty is attached to the decipherment of the 
curious carring, looking like some highly cursive writing, 
above the inscription and to the interpretation o^the two 
symbols, the so-called spiders, which are found attrohed by 
means of a thread to the heels of Purnavarman’s foot-prints. 
Koto suggested that possibly they referred to the doctrine of 
of the Jains, forbidding not to tread on any living 
creature. Dr. Rouffaer thought that the spiders represent 
'enemies attached to a thread on which the king has placed 
his foot.’ Dr. D. Van Hinloopen Labberton (Z. D. M. G. 
Vol. LXVI, 1912 pp. 60Iff) in his article on the symbo¬ 
lism of spider in Indian Literature, says that the spider 
denotes, the divine soul.’ Mr. B. de Hann explains them as 

or turnings of the hair, ‘to which people both in 
India and Indonesia attach a prognostic significance.’ This 
view is endorsed also Jby Dr. Vogel, though not without 
some doubt. Finot also takes it as representing the soul, 
(see also above). 

As for the cursive writing Dr. Brandes is said to have 
read as ; Sri ji aroe ? eun vasa, which was translated, by him 
as ‘the blessed lord of the Jiaroe ? eun, and by Dr. Kern as 

‘the foot print of Purnavarman,’ both of which, 

as can be seen from the photo, are equally conjec¬ 
tural. Dr. Vogel seems to think, from the difference of 
script as well as the direction in which the line is placed, 
that it has no bearing on the inscription under consideration. 

Transcript 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) » 

(3) (4) 11—2 

“Of the valiant lord of the earth the illustrious Purna¬ 
varman, the lord of the city of Taruma, (this is) the pair 
of foot (prints) like unto Visnu’s.” 

1. Vogel reads but the ^ is clear on the plate. 

2. Metre I 

2. THE JAMBD ROCK-INSCRIPTION 
(Vogel p. 25, plates 30, 31.) 

This inscription was discovered in 1854 by Mr. Jonathan 
Rigg and first deciphered by Kern in 1875 (V. G. TIL p. 6.) 
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This inscription is not preserved quite perfectly and here 
too we find a pair of foot-prints, evidently of the king, as 
the inscription says, but they are partly broken off. (Also 
see above.) 


Transcript 

(V) sftjTFafrerr * gw Cen]5»TT!ii[n 2 ] 

“Illustrious, munificent, correct in conduct (was) the un¬ 
equalled king who in the past (ruled) in Taruma—by name 
the illustrious Purnavarraan, whose armour was famous 
for being impenetrable by the numerous arrows of his 
enemies—his is this pair of foot-prints, always skilled in 
destroying enemy-cities which is salutary to princes devoted 
(to him, but) turns like a dart to (his) enemies.” 

1. In the plate ^ is clear but in the photo it looks like 
Keru reads 

2. Togel ; but is clear both on the photo 

and the es tarn page. 

3. Read 4.^ Read . 5. Metre . 

: I would take in the literal sense ^ cr: i.e. 

he who knows his duty. "Vogel connects with ftg but I 
would prefer to take it as an adjective to figW. It is pre¬ 
ferable to take in the sense of a ‘dart’ here than 

‘thorn’ as Vogel translated it. 

3. THE KEBON KOPI ROCK-INSCRIPTION 
(VOOEL P. 27, PLATES, 32, 33.) 

This inscription was first brought to public notice by the 
Rev. Brumund and was first deciphered by Kern in 1885 
who also published a revised reading in 1910. (See V. G., 
Vol. VII. p. 136). The writing on the stone is badly pre¬ 
served but interest lies in the fact of the rock containing 
two elephant’s foot prints of enormous size, carved on both 
sides of the inscription. 

4 
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*'Here shines the pair of foot Cprints) of the Airavata-like 
elephant of the lord of Tamma, great in victory. 

1. Kern read but tho correct reading is given 

by Vogel. 

2. Kern first read and then—J’WL 

Metre 

4. THE TUGTJ (BEKASIH) ROCK-INSCEIPTIOif. 

(VoGEii, p. 32, Plate 27). 

r 

This inscription was first edited by Kern in 1885 and 
again in 1917 (cf* Y. G. Yol. YII pp. 129 ff.), with a facsimile 
popa rt of the inscription. The verses are all written in 
metre and there is a figure at the beginning which 
looks like a burning torch. Yogel has shown from the 
two Uthis given in the inscription that the months as 
used in the calendar in those days in Western Java were 

as we find in South-India and not as 

prevalent in the North. This may be due to South Indian 
influence. Yogel also adds that “whereas the Yikrama era 

is generally associated with the scheme (except 

in Gujarat), the Saka era has the month, especially 

in Southern India, which is the real home of that era. It 
is a well-knewn fact that it was the Saka reckoning which 
was introduced both in Further India and in the Archipelago.” 


TransceIpt 

(1) sn 1 

^nwT a men (2) II 

(3) ipt wS nfT ii 

smvn mill nnm fennmftfipft« 

(4) wmiT ^ 

jrfwitn nift wn nfanft ii 

(6) irmR^^inrnTB mrrfir (?) ii 

“Formerly, the Caudrabhaga, dug by the overlord of kings, 
the strong-armed father, after having reached the famous city, 
went to the ocean. In the twenty-second year of his. 
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augmenting (rei^n), by illustrious Purnavarman, the banner 
(i. e. topmost) of the kings, shining forth through his 
prosperous qualities, was dug the charming river Gomati of 
pure water, in length six thousand, one-hundred and twenty 
dhantis, having commenced it on the 8th day of the dark 
fortnight of the month of Phalguna and completed it in 
twenty-one days, on the 13th day of the bright fortnight of 
Caitrai. ^his river) after having passed through the camping 
ground ^f the grandfather, the sage-like king, (now) flows 
by, along with 0?) the Brahmanas, who have been presented 
with a gift of a thousand kine.” 

Vogel is doubtful about rendering by ‘father’ but 

. II gJlftsiOT is translated by Vogel as ‘who shineth 

forth by prosperity and virtue.’ I have translated it 
literally as “by the Instre of qualities.’ One dhanus'^ 
4 hastas or 2 yds., so the canal was 6120 dhanm 
or almost 7 miles in length. Evidently the inscription 
first refers to a canal known as Candrabhaga dug by 
the father of Purnavarman and then again to another canal 
Gomati dug by Purnavarman himself. 

1. Vogel reads *ir but is certain. 

2. Though Vogel reads it is not visible on the 

plate. 

3. Read ^ 

4. Vogel reads 5^*1 and corrects it to but the 
second letter may be easily read as 51; cf e. g. ^ 
in 11. 2 and 3. 

5. Read 

6. Vogel’s reading seems to be an error in 

printing. The reading ^ is quite clear on the plate. 

7. ^ is not visible to me. 

8. Road 

9. Read I Vogel reads What he reads 

as the sign of ^ may simply be a sign for ; 

is however grammatically incorrect. 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM CENTRAL JAVA 


(1) Tuk-majs Inscription 
{Residency Kedu) 

This is the earliest inscription of Central Java, a •descrip¬ 
tion of which first appeared in Not. Bat. Gen., 1888.^ 
There is a deep depression and out of a stony wall in 
various places water springs out. The largest is known as 
Tuk-mas (Golden spring). The inscription is found on a 
large detached stone. Besides this inscription there are a 
great number of symbols (on the same stone). Most of 
these figures are recognisable—W. The 
letters at the beginning and the end are not distinct. 

From this inscription, taken together with the symbols, 
it seems that this water was considered holy. The date 
cannot be determined exactly, it should be approximately 
500 A. D. on palaeographic grounds. 


Transcript.® 

w —. 5 ^ ^ 

! [ I] 

«‘TOrr - w -V-/ 9 [ ii ] 

This (spring ? ), sprung from pure white lotuses, in some 
parts oozing out of stones and sand and in others spreading 
with clear and cool water—is flowing (? extended) as 
the Ganga. 

Metre, The eye-copy given by Kern is not 

satisfactory. Three letters at the beginning are missing. 
Above the inscription there is a number of symbols.’ To 
the right there are four lotuses and a vajra'?) and to the 
left the Sankha (conch shell), Cdkra and Qada (mace.) 

Kern reads sruta but I find no sign of u. If the spring 
is compared to the Ganges Samprasria, ‘extended’ would 
give a better sense than samprasuta meaning ‘oozing out’) 


’ See Kem, V. G., YII pp. 201-203. 
* See Kem, Ibid,, p. 204, 
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(2) Inscription from Cangqal (Kedd), of S. E. 654. 

The discovery of this inscription (found at Canggal 
or Janggal in Central Java) was announced at the Royal 
Academy, Amsterdam, in its session of 10th March 1884.* 
The record is composed of 25 lines of writing and is the 
earliest dated Sanskrit inscription of Java. The script is 
closely collected with that found in South Indian inscrip¬ 
tions from- the 5th to the 10th centuries. It is more 
closely related to the Han-Chei inscription of Cambodia 
belonging t6 the 6th century. The language is pure Sanskrit 
though not elegant. The style is artificial and pompous. 
The inscription is a Saiva document and refers to the 
conseceration of a linga in the Saka year 654 by order of 
the king Sanjaya. It precedes the Kalasan inscription and 
therefore belongs to a period before the Srivijaya conquest 
of Central Java. In v. 7 of this inscription we find a 
description of Java. Kern compares with this the verses 
referring to Java which are found in the Ramayana e.g. 

TOM 

(Ramayanara, Bombay Edn., IV, 40, 30.) 

A temple in Kunjara-Kunja (South India ?) is cited as 
the model of the present shrine. “There was a miraculous 
shrine of Siva tending to the salvation of the world and 
brought over (the image ? ) by the family settled in the 
holy land of Kunjara-Kunja.’’^ In the Harivarasa Kunjara 
is said to be hill on which the auspicious abode of Agastya 
was situated and very likely this is to be placed in South 
India. 

From the verses which follow we get the following 
account:— 

“In Java, which is a noble island, there was. a king of 
very high birth, who through the use of peaceful methods. 


* See Kern, Ibid. pp. 117-128. 

* Krom however, _ differs from Kern and interprets the verse 
thus : ‘There, is a--* miraculous temple of Sambhu for the welfare 
of the world, as it were, brought^over by the family settled in 
the blessed land of Kufijara-Kunia.” This according to Krom 
does not mean that a temple was brought directly from Kunjara- 
Kunja, but that a temple ve^ much like that could be found in 
Java. The Brhatsamhita mentions Kunjara, the hermitage of 
Agastya, as lying between Kach and Tamraparpi. Krom places 
it on the border of Travancore and Tinnevelley. 
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gained renown both far and near. Buling hie subjects 
lovingly as a father rules his children, he, by name Sanna 
(probably predecessor of San jay a), having overthrown his 
enemies ruled very long on this earth with justice like 
Manu.—After swaying the destinies of his royal kingdom, 
Sanna in course of time entered heavenly bliss and the 
world was cast down with sorrow. He being dead, he, who 
rose after him, rich with qualities like Manu, the son of 
Sannaha the eminent, who is honoured by Pandits as an 
expert in the subtle meaning of books, distinguished for 
courage, who like Eaghu has conquered various feudatories, 
was King Sanjaya. 


Text 

[Metres : Sardulavikridita, Yv. 1, 2, 4-7, 12 ; Sragdhara 
Yv. 3, 8, 11; Yasantatilaka, v. 9 ; Prthvi, v. lOl. 

%p‘ [«i ui* 



« [H 211] 


‘ One ^ould ordinarily expect ^d,M)de or i^abde. Kern 
connects mkendre with vatsare and translates: “when the year 
of the Saka king had passed.” Perhaps atigate vaisare is to be 
t£dven in the sense of 'expired year,' cf. also 1. 26 of Yieng-sa inser. 
below. 

* Kern corrects as a-Alakfle. There is a dot after vataara 

which is most probably a mark of punctuation. 

^ Qrammatically trayodasi but the metre would require, a short 
syllable here. 

< Metre of this and the following verses is ^ardfidavikniita. 

6 Kern reads Pai^U but there is no mark of anus^ra above 
pa and if so read it will spoil the metre. Moreover the word is 
pamkti and not parnti as Kem reads it. The reading is clearly 
paii. 

^ Kem puts the visarga within brackets but the sign is clearly 
visible on the plate. 

’ Note that the virama is expressed by a semi-circular stroke 
above the onsonant 
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5. 



^(6)?q^: [r] 

tfi wiR ii 8 i q iw ? [(7)^ip^f ^qffHVy4i » [311] 

[gfl fit 12 

W rr rw T aw q W F^ R l (8) ^ [I] 

9)%3b«:b ?rafi«: ^ ^: u I4ii) 

(I0)g:*5ifew*it [i[C 

m^it ^ (11) *i?icrt f^ 11(511] 


W5i^ (12) fftewT Cf] i L‘] fw<n ^%a; n 

^w P^g t 8fiiqvM 6 ^qqr^MTg fw4 wtqfq; n C6«3 
wf^fhftq^ *ramJig5r-C^wiT=]7 (15) 

«Fq«’ -[^=] 'TT^w^m 

«ftn?S5*3Riv^?|fHft[g ^-18 (15) egi%fNT^ 

^Rf^^qij ftqni www-[J^] Fg® q^ ng gq^ 11 [7u ] 
ggji [q^=] (I6) iTfra^frgL^ snr?^ 
5tT^tq^iT3i?jn9 gfargg qg T f qr ^ rgr^q ® [ 1 ] 


* Kern reads kesara but a long syllable is required in ra. 

* Kern reads bhutUinan-n)idhi 

* Rd. Svhaddha. 

* Bd. bimba. 

* Rd. Membu. 

* Kern reads iridasais-stutas. 

’ Portions within square brackets are not clear on the plate. 

“ Kern reads nihita but the last syllable should be long. 

* The third letter from the beginning should be long. Perhaps 
we have to read 

*® Rd. $amyah 
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vrwtT 9[»5 IT-] (17) aiTinwsims ^ 

[ i^]^ (iisu) 

(18) HJiju r refe 

iwtf ) q< CT^ [•] 

TO-] f [«t-] (19) iBwwr^r^ 
fi wpgs mgiw fir v)<wq r yn»tm n (9 h] 

f:] - 

C^-1 (20) [l] 

^e T fg r TO%Rw^»TT j^ W i 

C^ng^T ?)2 ( 21 ) ^ h [loii] 





[n-] (22/3IT [H5=a^] [I] 

xvsn w] q *^ 5 W T ^ ^ [TOT 1^-] (23) 

waHw n pf i ^ig g^ N-/ ^ - [piit] TT^tt[«] 

[fei «m-] (24) iW^wFit 
^ Traq^ «r] ^frosiltq^^iFq^: [i] 

[ fsTOJT-] (25) fcw® wravqnrt^Tn 5R: 

^ <si (?)if'®“[^ [1211] 


Translation. 

(v. 1) When the years marked by 7'asas, organs and 
Vedas (^. e. 654) in (the era of) the lord of Sakas had elapsed, 
in the month of Kartika, on Monday, on the thirteenth day 
of the bright’half, in the Bhadra (naksatra), inkumbha lagtm, 
which is known as sthiranga (with a firm body), the king, the 
illustrious Sanjaya for (attaining) tranquility, established on 
the hill, a linga with (all) the auspicious marks. 


* Reading appears to be pj-thvi on the plate. 

^ Kern’s suggestion about the reading of prahhutd. cannot be 
correct. The metre would require the second syllable to be long 
and the third should be short, 

* Rd,, ^ntriSn-po, of. Kern p. 120, note 1. 

* Rd. rna. 

‘ Kem reads-» 2 f«to. 

^ Kem reaia-runUtsiy-aAka* 
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sa 


• 

(V. 2) May Siva, the sun to the darkness of the world, 
who has for his crest jewel the moon on his matted locks, 
coloured by the high waves of the Ganges, who has the 
lustre of the neck-lace in shape of the lord of snakes 
having on its body the splendour of the lord of luminaries 
ii. e. the sun), who is praised by the gods with the soft 
palms (of their hands) folded in the form of a vessel—grant 
you most perfect bliss. 

(Y. 3) • May the two irreproachable lotuses which are the 
feet of the three-eyed (Siva)—which are repeatedly praised 
by the lords of sages bending in respect for their salvation 
in heaven, which are kissed by the gods, such as Indra and 
others with their bent crowns like the bees (kissing the lotus), 
which are slighty coloured at the end by the rays^ (issuing) 
from the toe-nails which are like the glittering filaments (of 
a lotus) and in which (feet) the toes are like the slightly 
copper-coloured leaves (of a lotus)—grant you perpetual 
welfare. 

(V. 4) May the three-eyed (Siva), the Lord of beings— 
who has his matted locks decorated with the crescent-moon, 
who is the store-house of great and wonderful (things) 
being himself the source of an ’excess of greatness, who 
being solely given to resignation always causes wonder of 
the yogins, who nourishes the world through his eight-fold 
bodies* out of pity and not selfishness—protect you. 

(V. 5) May the self-born Lord (Siva) and the teacher of 
the world—who bears a golden body and the matted locks 
which are like the fire burning his own defects, who has 
made the Law of the world fixed in the posts of the Tedas, 
who is the source of religion, worldly prosperity and desire, 
who has his lotus-like feet worshipped by the gods, who is 
the Lord of the yogins and who is honoured by the sages— 
give you success. 

(Y. 6) May the lord of Sri {i e. Yishnu)—who is regarded 
from a distance by the angry goddess of wealth (/Sn) with a 
frowning look, who lies on the watery bed with his eyes 
(comparable to) lotus petals red through Ubstract) meditation 
and who is praised by the gods for their protection—grant 
you prosperity. 

(Y. 7) There was an excellent island called Yava 
incomparable (to others), which contained an abundance of 


* Siva’s eight-fold bodies consist usually of the 5 elements, mind, 
egotism and Prakfiti (matter) but accordiug to the opening verse 9 f 
KalidSsa’s SakuntalS the last three are the sun the moon and the 
YajamSna or the sacrificing priest, 
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grains such as rice and others, which was possessed of gold 
mines and which was acquired...by the gods. There 
was the wonderful and most excellent place {i,e. temple) of 
Siva tending to the welfare of the world, which was supplied 
as it were from the family settled in the illustrious land of 
Kunjarakunja.* 

(Y. 8) In that noble island called Yava which became 
the great characteristic of ... of men, there was the foremost 
of kings of exalted birth whose name was Sauna, who 
was of great fame and who, out of attachment to his'^ subjects, 
ruled in a proper way through (the peaceful methods of) 
conciliation and gift, like a father (ruling) the child from 
his very birth and whoi with his foes subdued, protects the 
earth for a long time with justice like Kanu. 

(Y. 9) Under these circumstances, while the (king) 
named Sanna was ruling over the goddess of royalty, he, in 
course of time, and in the due order, went to enjoy 
happiness accumulated by his family (?). (Then) the earth, 
separated (from him), roamed in grief being bereft of her 
lord. 

(Y. 10) He, who rose after him, was possessed of mastery 

and richness in merits and was like the (mount) Meru. He 

was of colour bright like the molten gold or glaring fire 
(as the Meru is of white colour); he had long arms, big 
thighs and high and upraised head (as the Meru has big 

base and middle and high summit); who on this earth has 

greater position and loftiness than other existing rulers who 
are like principal mountains ikulaeala) (as the Mora has a 
greater position and height than other principal mountains, 
the bearers of the earth). 

(Y. 11) The son of (the king) named Sannaha is the king 
the illustrionsSanjaya—who is respected by the assembly of the 
learned, who knows the subtle meaning of treatises (Sastras), 
who is possessed of qualities such as valour etc., who like 
like Baghu, has conqured the circle of many feudatories, 
who is like the sun in fame and whose splendour is 
well-known in all the quarters and who » . . .—is now ruling 
the kingdom with justice. 

(Y. 12) While he is ruling the earth who has for her 
girdle the waves of the seas and for her breasts the 
mountains, people can sleep on the road-side without being 
frightened by thieves or other fears; men, rich in fame, have 
always acquired in plenty (the three aims of life) 
religion, woildly prosperity and objects of desire—certainly 
the kali (age) is always crying because nothing remains of itf 


4 . the readihg suggested by me. N.P.C. 

t %e idea 18 fliat during the rule of this kink no crime is 
committed which should be predommant in £aii age. 




(3) DINAYA INSCRIPTION 
(Saka Year 682) 


The first mention of this inscription is by Dr. Brandes 
in the Report of the Archaeological Commission (Rapport 
van de Oudheidkundige Commissie,) 1904, (p. 9). It is the 
earliest inscription in old Javanese (Kavi) characters. Dr. 
Brandes supposed that the Kavi script was imported into 
Java by immigrants from Gujarat as he believed that there 
was a smilarity between the Girnar script and that of the 
Dinaya inscription. But Professor Krom, in his Hindoe- 
Javaansche Geschiedenis, states that this alleged similarity 
disappears on closer investigation. The Kavi script, according 
to Professor Krom, was not introduced from India 
into Central Java in the 8th century (A. D.)~it was a 
local and later development of the earlier Pallava script 
And Professor Krom is right All subsequent inscriptions 
(excluding Srivijaya epigraphy which is in Nagari characters) 
are in the Kavi script 

The slab of the Dinaya inscription is broken into three 
fragments. The middle (and the largest) piece was found 
first and has been discussed in the Tijd. Bat Gen., 57, 1916. 
The two remaining fragments were discovered later and are 
described in the Tijd. Bat Gen., 64, 1924. So now the 
inscription is quite complete. 

Dinaya is situated to the east of Central Java. It seems 
that about this period the Hindu princes were being 
gradually pushed out of Central Java by the Buddhist 
princes of Srivijaya (in Sumatra). 

Several kings are mentioned in this inscription ; Devasimha, 
the devotee of the god Putikesvara; Limva, his son, also 
known as Gajayana; King Janauiya, etc.* “King Gajayana, 
the benefactors of Brahmans, the worshipper of Agastya, 
with the help of ascetics and his nobles, caused to be 

constructed the lovely Maharsibhavana,.When the 

high-minded king, the lover of renown, bad seen the image 
lof Agastya) made by his ancestors of Devadaru wood, be 
readily gave a sculptor the order and, (being) farsighted, caused 
to be made a wonderful image of black stone.” This image of 
Agastya Kumbhayoni was consecrated in the Saka 
year (760 A. D.),. 

The sage Agastya is referred to again in the inscription of 

* for another possible interpretation see Translaticm v. 3, note 
2 belovr—N. P, 0, 
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Pareng in Central Java (785, Saka) which is partly 
in Sanskrit verse and partly in Kavi prose. “As long 
as the sun and the moon are in heaven; as long 

as the earth is encircled by the four oceans; 
as long as the ten directions are full of air—so 
long there is faith towards Yalaingr Valaing is the 
Polynesian name of the star Canopus (Agastya). 

In the same inscription there is a passage which seems 
to refer to Agastya as having built a temple named 
Bhadraloka (in Java?) and the concluding lines of the 

Pareng inscription shower blessings on the descendants 
of Agastya (living in Java?), 

So there was an Agastya cult in Java in the 7th and 
8th centuries. Dr. Bosch points out that in Champa, 

Kambuja as well as in Java we find a tradition tracing 
a close connection between a Siva-linga, a famous 

Brahman and the ruling dynasty. In Kambuja it is 
king Jayavarman II and the Brahman Hiranyadaman 
whom we find introducing the cult of Deva- 
raja (Siva). In Champa the traditional ancestor of 
the royal dynasty, TJroja, is also the introducer of the 
Siva linga cult. In Java we have the tradition of Agastya. 
Dr. Bosch thinks that there is a common origin for all this 
in the Devadaru Mahatmya in the Skanda Purana. 


Text 


[Metres; Annshubh, V. 1-3 ; Vasantatilaka, V. 3-5, 8, 9; Sragdhara, 
V. 6. 7] 


( 1 ) 

(2) wife! W^;si-(3)m«WTqLLij 
^ 58® ii [hi] 

ftrwi; itottsi: (5) [i] 

m earg 88® (6) ii [2 h] 


Rd.-|ft8s or-fft^. 

‘ Ed. 

» Rd. 58 r*<n%{or 58 T‘*‘mf^. In the second syllable 

is lengthened metri causa. 

* Bd. 

’ Perhaps we have to read The reading of 

be wrong an it goea aganist the metre. 
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fewjPT ifipiT (1] 

^51 (7)«IT jrfW 3W5ft «fRI U [311] 

9fT-«Hs (?.' «Rnr-(8) ^ 

fa'H T fqf f qgg iramwCin] [i] 

(9) ^snwnj: wpi^rwg ^ 

5qf-(10)f^WpTH 11 [411] 

g Q?^n5»T«ft[*] (u) 

«l5tf%f5r«i: «5r*»KnTf?wt [I] 

^9T-(12)c*| n:® 

?5niTff^dq^H-(13)^»ig<?fe: » [511] 

?T^Ti«r: vser^ spwsra-CU) >3 ^nilr 

wg w JTreiq-Cls)?^^** aV^ ® [i] 

!ICfefT4f: ^-(16} ?lff$; FM T q^ T q : ^ ^ 

5S?-17)JTfeTm CTTfro: II [6ll] 

es^iT: (i8) Jnugm: ® 

Tm U9T aif^sraw^f-(i<)) fq«5n«reiw5nft [i] 

I Rd. 

® Rd. »fy|qgnn<^^ . 

® Rd. 

^ Rd. 

‘ Bosch reads 
; Rd. w. 

® Bosch reads «r#r which would convey the wrong meaning. 
The first letter is to be read us ^ and not ^ 

» Rd. gqfimffiH. 

® Grammatically but here nUn^ is required for the. 

sake of metre. 

*® Bosch suggests Dhruvese but I am not sure of its meaning. 
Have we to read dhruve elm ? 

n Rd. 

I* Perhaps of. 1. 9. Bosch suggests wft#:. 

Hd. and -S^. Bosch reads f[%. 


13 
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«nqRTO^fiii«n^iiw5Rifq ^(20)^^ 

nfipftsiWt* ^Wf9(21) 

^ wwwr: T?B?rT: « (22) HwN^T: 

»ITfeg-‘(23 >HW ftq f f 2« T; *W% <Rl5: 

^ K^* qr %f qi tifim(24) 11 [8«] 

wq qf? 

infeRFq-(25) screws * 



(25) ?qF3 TTwm [ *WT qW tt [911] 


Translation 

Hail! (In) the Saka year 682 having elapsed. 

(v. 1) There was the wise and mighty king Devasimha, 
protected by whom shines all ronnd (the shrine) purified 
by Putikesvara.® 


* Rd. Bosch is doubtful about the reading 

Metre r^uries a long syllable in f. I would prefer to 

read 

® Bosch reads q| RlR|g |T *^ . ®Bo8ch reads and corrects it as 
qW but the readmg ^pan is certain. 

* In this verse rd. qRiqqi TIonTSVf -5^,-fqqT,-5fi®T and 

* Perhaps we have to read qqt or The second 

sylable in «ifir should be short, 

* Rd. nArf^. 

^ In verse 9 read qfw, lft«T and 

*jqfiiqu*iq(. Bosch wrongly reads ngf^HX for qifilUl* 

‘ The meaning of the last quarter of the verse is uncertain. 
The word Isvara at the end shows that an image of Siva might 
have been intended here. The reading Putakesvara would give us 
some sense, but neither this nor Putikesvara is found amongst the 
1008 names of Mahadeva mentioned in the Anugasana Pmwa of 
the Mahabharata or elsewhere. A probable ejiiplanation of 
Putikegvara may however be found in the following: Put! in 
Sanskrit brides m^mg a putrid smell may lUso d6nd»'a, 
devad^ru tree. H is quite likely that the ima^ was owed 
Pdtikegvara beosm qf ^Its-beiiig o^ghjiisUy maoe of aem&aru wood 
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(v. 2) His son, the great Limva, known as Gajayana, 
also protected (the people as if they were his own sons)] 
when his father had gone to heaven. * 

(r. 3) Limva had a daughter born unto him who was 

the consort of the wise king Jananiya (?), the son of Prada 
and was known by the name of Uttejana.^ 

(v. 4) That one of the name of Qajajana, who was 

devoted and did good to the twice-born (Brahmans), who 

was (?). to Lord Agastya, born of a pitcher 

{Kalasa)—^fi^ with (the help of) his ministers and leaders 
of army (?) caused to be built the charming abode (i. e. 
temple) of the sage.* 

(v. 5) The high-minded and foresighted (king), the lover 
of fame, having seen the established image, founded by his 
ancestors, to be made of devadaru wood, ordered the 
sculptor and had a wonderful image of black marble 
prepared.® 


as we find in verse 5. I am not sure of the meaning of 'oavitd, 
either. Grammar would not allow its being connected with guvtah 
Mr. Bosch thus translates the second half of the verse, ’‘Imder 
whose protection the. flame of Putikesvara diffused its light all 
arouud.’’ But pUvita in the sense of ‘flame’ is not found in Sanskrit. 
It appears to be derived from the root pU to purify’ and has been 
used in a causative sense- Thus pavita seems to me to be an error 
ioT pavitdip In that ca«e Putike^ara pUvitafy could refer to a place 
which is purified by Putikesvara and most probably to the shrin« 
which contained the image of Putikesvara. 

* This verse may also be translated thus: Limva had a 
daughter born unto him; the mother of the wise (king i. e. Limva) 
was Uttejana, the chief queen of the king («. e. Devasimha) the 
son of Prada. But the difflcult 3 ^ of this explanation is, 'that the 
inscription opens with the Devasimha and not with Pi^a which 
according to this interpretation' would be the name of the father 
of Devasiipha. 

* Bosch connects with Agastye and translates as 

devoted to Agastya.’ But it appears that the word at the beginins 
of. the verse, the reading of which is not certain, is to be connected 
with the locative in the first »Sda. moreover Bosch reads maunnih 
and thinks th^ it 1^ been, us^ by the poet for munibhi^oT 
maunwnify. But the reading is rnaulai}^ Matda is us^ in the 

sense of hereditary servants or ministers of the king () 

Myaka 1 have taken in the sense of S&nApaii. I can not expSih 
the wood BalahSoin, It may be a Javanese word and I do not 
know if it has any connection with Balayin, which is the Javanese 
name for Agastya. 

® Bosch is not ^rtain of the reading of ialagaia which he has 
teken in the sense of crumbling.’ Thus according to him the 
King had the image of stone made when he found that the wooden 
image wm crumbling to pieces. But the root tal is found in the 
sens.e of foundation or. establishment of some sacred object. 
Agam, Bosch takes araip m the sense of forthwith.’ I have preferred 
*to oonnwt it with cakHra. Aram-kr is used in Sanskrit in the 
sense of to prepare.’ 
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(v. 6) In the Saka year 682, in the month of Margasirsha, 
on BViday, in Ardra (naksatra), on the first day of the 
of the bright fortnight, at the juncture'of the (two) Paksbas 
(fortnights), in the Dhruva (yoga) and in Kumbha lagna 
was established by the king, of firm intellect, (the image of) 
Agastya, whose source was a pitcher, with (the assistance 
of) the oflficiating priests, versed in the Vedas, together 
with the best of ascetics, architects, ministers and experts. 

(V. 7) Land, cows decorated with flowers, together with 
herds of buffaloes and preceded by male and femaleoservants— 
(all these) were given by the king to provide for objects 
like caru (oblation of boiled rice), havis (oblation of melted 
butter), ablutions and others, as well as a house for the 
twice-born and further, a wonderful abode for the accomoda¬ 
tion of guests, well furnished with beds ii. e. mattresses) made 
of barley straw and together with other paraphernalia 
(literally, covers).» 

(V. 8) The (future) relations and sons of kings, together 
with their chief ministers, if they shall be opposed to this 
gift of the king, may these, perverted by the sin of 
non-believing, fall into hell and neither in this world 
nor in the next may they attain the best course. 

(V. 9) In case the descendants of the king are inclined to 
the angmentation of the gift, may they with their intellect 

purified by faith.and accustomed to meritorious 

deeds like (making) gifts, (performance of) sacrifices and 
study (of the sacred taxts)—protect the whole kingdom in 
the same way as the (present) king. 


(4) THE INSCRIPTION OF VIENG SA 
(Sara Year 697) 

This inscription does not belong to Java but as it deals 
with the Srivijaya kings (of Sumatra), who were at this 
time ruling in Central Java, we have included it in our 
collection. Vieng-Sa is in the Malay Penisula south of the 
Bay of Bandon. M. Pinot first gave an account of it in the 
Bulletin de la Commission Archeologique de I’lndo-chine 
(1910, p. 153). But he was not quite clear about Srivijaya. 
In the Bulletin d’Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme Orient, 1918 
(no. 6), M. Cffides pointed out for the first time that 
Srivijaya was the name of a powerful maritime kingdom in 
south-east Sumatra (the place is now called Palembang). In 

1 Bosv translates Yavayavika etc,, as ‘thatched with straw* 
of barley.* 
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the 2nd half of the 8th centdtsr A.D. the kings ef the 
Sailendra dynasty of Srivijaya rnled not only orer the greater 
part 6f Sumatra but also in Central Jara, portions of the 
Malay Peninsula, and in numerous islands of the Arohipelago. 
There is a tradition (mentioned by Arab travellers) of their 
over-running Cambodia. They maintained friendly relations 
with the Pala kings of Bengal and with the Chola kings of 
South India. As the rulers of Srivijaya wore devout 
Mahayanis|s. they constructed a Buddhist monastery at 
Nalanda mth the permission of Devapala of Bengal and a/ 
Buddhist temple at Negapatan with the consent of Bajaraja 
Chola. Later on there was war between the two maritime 
powers Chola and Srivijaya.* 

The inscription of Vieng Sa is fully dealt with in the 
B. E. F. B. 0., 1918, by M. Coedes. 

Text 

[Metres: SikharipJ, vv. 1,2; HariijI, v. 3; Pushpitgara, v. 4; 
Upendravajra, v. 5 ; A.ry5, vv, 8, 9; Sragdliara, v. 10.1 


A 

(1) swfippwftwdWiT- 

[I] 

it qpn-OjWFm 

(4) ii [iii] 

jpiHiiinit sTnfir *reg^-C6) [i J 


(7) 

( 8 ) 





[2ii] 



>w-(9)f«w^ ^ ^ ^m^it [i] 


* See below nos. 7a and 7b. 

1 Read. 9«r. Evidently n has been written instead of ^ due to the 
fault of the engraver. 

* Coedes reads; «%3 ko-^-panna. But the third letter looks 
more like to than ko and the next letter is certainly shya (cf. sh of 
shmci in 6.1. 3). The fifth letter is not certain, but it most be a 
sltort syllable and I have suggested pra. The sixth letter may 
either be pa or sa with the hook missings I have preferred to 
read ptasanm as it would give a better sense than prapanna* . 

> Coedes reads sevyum, but sevyam is certain. 
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niar g^niiT 

ww ww fT fnt fRPfTRlCl] 

(13) 

iT-(4)f)’^i5 u [4n] 

(15) wi^wmfimrww'):® [ij 

(16) fiftfi nt ^rargiii [5«] 

*ps: [»] 

(18) CTTfro 

«iiwwn^-(l9) 4iy«w f g^ ifn^n [6ii] 



«9inifiW^-(21) «Rf%TO- 

(22) 3*Rf^ wvmm ?[T5l5«lf^ [l] 

?e^-( 23) ««pwf«® ei%5wrr *51^51 u C'^ii] 

whit>(24) sn^wr [t] 

ffew-(26) iwf?RWT^5|r H [911] 

Wn-(26)«^ jffTwSt 

55f *t-(27,5fti5r»%* ^agswif© ® [i] 

4r-(29) 5i^«nraf^?TftpiS^ |[f wr-]fOT^- iilOu 


1 Bd-inr: 

• Coedes reads—tigmSkto^rlh but that would make H long and 
the metre would be faulty, 1 however, find no sign of medi^ 
f in t and what is read as gma is §a partially obliterate (of. 
SU in Snka, 1. 26). 

* Perhaps we have to read WuFi 
‘ Rd. 

' ‘ Should we le^ 
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• Tbanslation 

(v. 1) By the splendour of’whose spreading fame, which 
is the imperishable abode of (qualities like) policy, decipline, 
valour, learning, tranquility, forbearance, patience, liberality, 
beauty, intelligence, mercy, efc., has been highly surpassed 
the rays given out by the fame of the rulers of the earth 
as the rays of moon surpass in splendour those of 
the stars. 

(v. 2) Who by his splendour surpassing the summit of 
the snowjs mountains (e. a the Himalayas) is m this world the 
receptacle of (all the good) qualities of men with high fame 
and rich in virtues, who wards off evil (like) many 
gems, who is great like the sea and who is the gem of 
snakes whose heads are encircled with a lustrous glow. 

(v. 3) Those who take resort to him with their hopes 
destroyed by the flames of the fire of disaster (lit. loss of 
wealth) find in him the best property (also lord). As the 
elephants coming to a lake always (full of) pleasant, clear 
and good water, reddish with pollens of lotuses find it 
congenial while the sun is shining on (them). 

(v. 4) Coming into contract with him, who bears all the 
(good) qualities and is like Manu, men rich in virtues... shine 
with a greater lustre as the lords of trees like the mango, 
Bakula and others look more beautiful coming into contact 
with the spring season. 

(v. 5) Victory be to this king of Srivijaya, the glory of 
whose rule is worshipped by the neighbouring rulers, and 
who has been created by the creator of the universe as if 
intent on making firm the best of religions. 

(v. 6) The king, the lord of Srivijaya, who has virtues 
fit to be acquired (by others) and who alone is the best of 
all the neighbouring kings, who exist on the face of this 
firm earth, built with brick this group of three excellent 
houses which are the abode of the wielder of thunderbolt, 
{vajrc^, the conqueror oi Mara Jind the producer of joy.* 

(v. 7) This wonderful chaitya house belonging to the 
three ages (?)*, which was given to all the excellent Jinas 
dwelling in the ten quarters, is the best thunderbolt (for 
cleaving) the mountain of sin of the whole world, is the giver 
of the most excellent splendour of the three worlds and is 
the place (giving) immortality. . t \ 

^v. 8) And again, Jayanta the sihavira of the King (was) 
well appointed by the ruler of men (saying) 'construct (ye) 


* The Vajrapani Bodhisattva is supposed to be the wielder of the 
thunderbolt but here the reference seems to be. to the Buddha hims^i. 
Kaoakara I have taken in the sense of ‘producing joy. 

* I am not certain about the meaning of ffRUTV* 
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also three stupas ^—Thus (following the order) he did the same. 

(v. 9) When he went to heaven, his pupil Adhimukti by 
name, became the sthavira. He built two chaityas of brick 
in the vicinity of the three ckaityas^ (already built). 

(v. 10) When the king of the Sakas had grown to 697 
years, on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month 
of Ghaitra, in karkata lagna on an auspicious Friday, by the 
lord of Srivijaya, who is the best of all the kings, who is 
like the lord of devas {i.e. Indra) and who has the glory of 
the sun—was established the . . .stupas of (one) who has the 
body (made of) the wish-giving stone—the best in the three 
worlds. 


(5) KALASAN INSCRIPTION OF THE SAKA YEAR 700. 

The following inscription, found in a temple in Central 
Jav^ is the earliest Javanese Inscription written in a North- 
Indian Script. It was published by Dr. Brandes (without 
plate) in Tijdschrift voor Indische .Taal-Land-en-Volkenkunde, 
Deel XXXI (1886) pp. 245 ff. and by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
in JBBRAS 1889 pp. 1 ff. Dr. Bhandarkar made use of a 
photograph copy sent to him from Batavia by Mr. Baum 
Garten. 

The record opens with salutations to the Buddhist goddess 
Tara. Then we are told that the caused a 

splendid temple of Tara to be constructed in the flourishing 
kingdom of the king of the Sailendra dynasty. The temple 
was built out of respect for the guru after 7oo years of the 
era of the Saka king had elapsed. This temple and also a 
monastery for the mendicant priests of the Mahayana school 
were erected after a royal mandate had been issued in the 
names of Pankura, Tavana and Tirisha who were the 
desadkyakshys oor local governors. 

Bhandarkar however, mistook Sailendra as the name of a 
king. Now we know that there was a Sailendra dynasty 
which originally belonged to the Srivijaya kingdom of 
Sumatra but about this period they had also conquered 
Central Java. 

According to Bhandarkar the characters of this inscription 
resemble those of the North-Indian inscriptions of the period 
between .,the 8th^ and 11th centuries ; while the execution is 
almost exactly like that of an inscription found at Gbosravao, 
near the old city of Nalanda in Magadha which can be. 
relegated to 'the middle of the 9th ocntnry. “The Hindu 
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settlements of Java” continues Br. Bhandarkar, “were not 
made once for all; but there must have been a constant 
communication between the island and India. Fa-Hian tells 
us that in Yavadvipa Brahmans flourished but the Law of 
Buddha is not , known. The Buddhists referred to in our 
inscription must have emigrated in large numbers later on. 

.The “Yavadvipa adorned with the seven kingdoms” 

and Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra') have been mentioned in the 
Kiskindhya kanda of the Kamayana ; and in the Fathasarit- 
sagara Indian merchants are represented as trading with 
Suvarnadvipa and other islands of the name of Narikela, 
Karpura and Kataha (Kedu, near Penang). The Kathasarit- 
sagara is professedly a translation of or a compilation based 
on Gunadhya’s Brihatkatha which has not yet been recovered 
and which must have been composed in the first or second 
centnry a.d. Thus the connection of India with these 
islands must have begun very early.” 

The traditional accounts of the Javanese refer the founda¬ 
tion of the first Indian colony to a person whom they call 
Adisaka—the founder of the Saka era which is used in Java. 
Dr. Bhandarkar thought that this tradition means that some 
princes of the Saka race (which had established itself in 
Western India about the beginning of the Saka era and had 
adopted Indian civilization, as is evident from the coins and 
inscriptions of the Satraps of Ujjayini and Kathiawar) esta¬ 
blished the first Indian colony in Java a short time after the 
foundation of the era in India. Contemporary evidence 
from the early Javanese inscriptions do not, however, bear 
out this theory. The early colonists must have come from 
South India. Later on, as in this inscription, Magadha 
influence seems to have been predominant. This North- 
Indian influence is to be specially noticed in the Mahayana, 
inscriptions of Srivijayd rulers in • Java as well as in Sumatra 
Indeed the first appearance of Mahayana doctrines in the 
Archipelago and the use of a North-Indian script go hand in 
hand. Both appear to have come from the Palas of Bengal 
and Magadha. (vttfe Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by 
Dr. B. R. Chatterji pp. 253 ff.). 

Tbxt.i 

[Metres ; Vasantatilaka, v. 1; Ddgiti, y. 2 ; Arya, Vv. 3-8, 12 ; 
SahnI, V. 10 ; and Upendravalra, v. 11.] 

(1) swt H 

«rT (2) 'iw: i 

m am ii [iw] 

1. As no facsimile of this inscription has been published I haye 
mostly followed Bhandarkar’s reading of the text. ^ 
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(8) i 

i5ts'?r^Tai!^f^RT«ws» fi wkg[ ii [‘in] 

3^^ (4) ^errft a5?^i 

^ il [3W] 

(6) mi i 

mxpim «sT%f*r^iifq ^ ran w S f^ ^nt ii [4H) 

«s 

Kn^ (6) % mi 

H [511] 

Jirf^q^OTfftS (7) «8fwSfT?Tgi! i 

mfPTO5t qq^wl[:» [6u] 
vmi «T9ra5n^W(8y^: WgW «I%«H: fWT I 

H [7H] 

^<5(9j%%«nT3^T ^ nsifelpi I 

^^^7t^>T3y<g ' i fa T g ^T qqgq WT 11 fSIl] 

qf%f«w OT3f*T: U [911] 

«rf^ II 

(11) «rral i 

inJiFsitiiPSF^^ (12) im\ ^ qr^'Wt wr%: ii [io«l 
9i%«i ftfi^ !wft?*r 5rmra^wiT^f%) (13) ^rr: i 

ft^nf^qqwT SPIT fipiPiTOiVT^niw ii rilu] 

^(5r ?)«iT»iqafwiif «ft (14) JTRfipiri^ «nf^qR( i 
^ ftIVRftfTWftqrCRl^rMl I [112U] 


1. Brandes reads ((lW;<nf 

2. These are Javanese names.^ 

3. Bhandarkar reads 

4. Bhandarkar reads •Nw(«?) 

5. Brandes reads ^.Bhandarkar is wrong in connecting it with 

Skt. Sat. It is equivalent to the old Javanese title sang. 

6. Perhaps we have to read 

7. Brandes reads 
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Translation. 

Salutations to the divine and venerable Tara. 

(V. 1.) May Tara, the only saviour of the Universe, who, 
seeing the world sunk in the sea of existence full of 
immeasurable misery, duly delivers it through the three means*, 
grant you the desire consisting of the essence of the glory 
of the worlds of men and the Lord of the gods. 

(V. 2) Having prevailed over the Maharaja Panamkarana,® 
the . . . & splendid temple of Tara was caused to be built 

by the preceptor of the Sailendra kings.® 

(V. 3) At the command of the guru by the grateful ones 
was made (an image of) the goddess Tara as well as a 
temple for her and also a dwelling place {i.e. monastey) for 
the venerable bhikshus^ knowing the great vehicle of discipline. 

(Y. 4) By the king’s mandate (?) issued in the names 
of Pankura, Tavana an^ Tirisha, the temple of Tara as well 
as the house for the venerable bhikshus were caused to be 
built. 

(Y. 5) In the prosperous reign of the king, the best 
(tilaka) of the Sailendra dynasty,^ the temple of Tara was 
constructed by the pious guru of the Sailendra kings. 

(Y. (>) When seven centuries in the era of the Saka king 
had elapsed the Maharaja Panamkarana built the temple of 
Tara in honour of his guru. 

(Y. 7) He also granted to the community the village 
Kalasana by name after making the eminent Panknra, Tavana 
and Tirisha, the heads of the province, as the witnesses.® 

(Y. 8-9) By the lion of kings was also granted to the 
community, an incomparable gift of land which should be 
protected by future noble kings of the Sailendra dynasty and 
also by the noble heroic sang Pankura, sang Tavana and 
sang Tirisha. 

(Y. 10) The lion among kings begs again and again of 
all the future kings that this bridge of religion, which is 
common to all men, should be protected by you at all tiraes- 

(Y. 11) Through the merit resulting from (the construe, 
tion of) this monastery, may all people following the Law of 
the Jine {i.e. Buddha) have a knowledge of the division and 

I. The three upayas mentioned in the Dharmasangraha CXI 
(Auoedota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Yol. I-Pt.v) are: 
and 

, 2. Brandes takes Panamkarana as an epithet of the king vix. 
one who has taken a vow.’ 

,.3. Bhandarkar wrongly took Sailendra to be the name of the 
king, 

4. Bhandarkar translates ’the son of Sailendravarman’. 

5. ‘The eminent men and leaders of the country”—Bhandarkar, 
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meaning of the causal chain of causation* and be endowed 
with prosperity. 

(V. 12) The illustrious Karitana® Panamkarana here 
begs again and again of future kings for the preservation of 
the monastery in a proper way. 


(6) THE MIOTO-STONB INSCRIPTONT OF THE 
SAKA TEAK 876.® 

The following couplet in Sanskrit forms the opening 
verse of the ^[avi inscription on the Minto stone which was 
found in Java-Pasuruhan. It is so called because it was 
sent by Raffles, who was the governor of Java, during the 
temporary British possesion of that island, as a present to 
Lord Minto in Scotland. This record is a royal order to the 
village Sangguram which was to be fenced off into a rent 
free holding for the Bhatara (ie High priest) of the Kabha- 
ktyan temple. 

It is the most important inscription which we have got 
of King of Central and Bast Java. In this inscription 
Mpu Sindok, the successor of Y&vA is mentioned as Mdhapati 
(minister ?). With King VdvA the history of Central Java 
comes to an end. 


. Text. 

-t: [i] 

^ [n]c 

(I) ufbwig II cmua: qiffewr ( 2 ) apiUTJ I 

SWTfl [*3 (U) etft ^ II 

1. The reference here is to the or the doctrine 

of cause and effect of the Baddhists. They are twelve in number 
each subseunent one being produced by the preceding onp, viz- irf^flT 
(ignorance), (predisposition), (consciousness), srTlTfi<l 

(mind and body), (6 organs of sense), ftpj (contact), 

(feeling), (craving), (attachment), vrif (action), Vffil 

(rebirth) and (old age and death). 

2, See Vogel 

3. SeeKern, 

4. Read filfQT: 

5. Rd. 

6. An inscription of King. Daksha (circa 916 A. D.) from Sio|fai|ar| 
which is now preserved the Batavia mtMeum, haa^a siimlar 
beginning (^ Biwes in Cud-Java ansche Oorkonoe, XXX}: 


’s note on this word, 

, V. G. Vol. Vn, p. 225, 



7a EXTRACTS PROM THE NALANDA COPPER-PLATE 
OF DBVAPALADEVA 


This copper-plate was unearthed by Dr. Hirananda Shastri 
at the well-known Buddhist site at Nalanda in 1921.* The 
charter was Jssaed by the Paramasaugata R M. P. Sriman 
Devapaladeva, the son and successor of the Parainasaugata 
P. M. P. sri-Dharmapaladeva both belonging to the well known 
Pala dynasty of Bengal and Magadha. The document is 
dated on the 21st day of Kartika of the (regnal) year 39 of 
Devapala and records that this ruler, at the request of sri- 
Balaputradeva, the ruler of Suvarnnadvipa (modern Sumatra), 
conveyed through an ambassador, granted five villages, "for 
the increase of merit and fame of his parents and himself, 
for the sake of income towards the blessed Lord Buddha, 
for various comforts of the revered bhikshus of the four 
quarters and for writing the dharma-ratnas and for the 
upkeep of the monastery built at Nalanda at the instance of 
the said king of Suvarnadvipa.’’^ The villages granted were 
Nandivanaka, Manivataka, Natika, Hastigrama and Palamaka, 
the first four of which were situated in the Rajagriha 


1. This inscrintion has been fully dealt with by Dr. H. Shastri 
in Ep. lad. Vol. XVD pp 3l0ff. 

2. The original passage in the inscription runs thus: 


LI. 33-36. 

*rTWTfwni?T;. Ttm 

L. 37. II OT[H5f]iWlf^ril?[5?r]fT5l- 

L. 39 *wt(iit)fir<nwiwrg « fT CT f g (^q- 



L. 40 ^!ITira m 

irreisftfw w fiw i ft gi [T:*] 


Dr.. Shastri explams dharma-ratna as Buddhist texts (i. e. for the 
three jewels) hut the proper meaning is ‘jewel of doctrine* i. e. texts 
containing Buddhist doctrine and nas no reference to the 'three 
jewels.’ 


7 
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(Raj^r) and the fifth in the Qaya vishaya (district) of the 
sri-Nagarabhnkti (Patna division). 

The importance of this inscription lies not only in the 
fact that it records the construction of a monastery at 
Nalanda by a king of Java but also because it gives some 
new information about the rulers of the Sailendra dynasty. 
Thus from the latter part of the inscription* which 
has been quoted in the foot-note, we know that there 
was a ruler of Yavabhumi (Java), who was the ornament 
ef the Sailendra dynasty and whose ‘name was 
conformable to the illustrious crusher of his brave 
enemies’ (Sri-vira-vairi-inatkana). He had a son whose 
name is not mentioned but whose queen consort was 
Tara, the daughter of the illustrious king Bharmasetu, born 
in the lunar family. From her was born sri-Balaputradeva, 
the overlord of Suvarnadvipa who was the donor of a 
monastery at Kalanda. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEXT 

(Metres: Yasantatilaka vv. 24, 25, 27, 28 ; Praharshini, 
V. 26; Anushtubh. v. 29 ; Sardulavikridita, v. 30-33; Sragdhara, 
v. 34]. 



ii [24n] 

(54) ^ mm 

•rtw: U [2611] 

«r *tCT wqfW » 

qnrwfft'55f If q d qqT q q q r c spiff ii 

[26u] 

(66) gnu i 

{kmsu wofdlc i[ i27u] 

3iCWi^(*=f )wtifri(t^)l^ (57) asf- 

[12811] 
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(48) 1H f wft f ^ ro m W [29H] 

®nRI» j QVT 

. gfa anupr«[ 3011 I 

4I<l1f(60)«(iR(*l W[l^8|^[3pft 5^^’*P^nW3i: 

qwi^fq »fr tf it f^ f ^q41r<n ^wfq(61)^tnw; 

Wsqf«4hfa4i4flo4tmqui: sftm(qT)5r54^s«?qg 1| [31ttl 

q r w>^rjngf«^^BM (gq)iRHT xmn qr 

4(4)«qT:ft5r«ft^!<nwreiT (62) g r <^fiw1 
«i^qhi6ift^qRT«rq^: fifnifinitor 

I fwiqw: fW; II [32ll] 

^ irmsmiffm^qT wFsn«q 1 
qrar^iqB^ qnhfw (64) f«wir*nwi: 

fwt C^^f] qrfq^wr m ^ ^ ft q qr g t ^ 11 [3311] 
qr q^wg t: SW(q)s^: ^q f W T rjtfviq i ff T ^ HfT 

gsql (65) qrajaA 1 


«nq?«c^\?fT swq(66)3 II [34]ll 


TRANSLATION* 

(Y. 24) ‘There was a King of Tavabhumi (or Java), 
who was the ornament of the Sailendra dynesty, whose 
lotas-feet bloomed by the lustre of the jewels in the row 
of trembling diadems on the heads of all the princes, and 
whose name was conformable to the illustrious tormentor 
of brave foes {vira-vairi-maikana). 

* See I^graphia Indica, Vol. XVII pp. 326-27 
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(V. 25) “His fame, incarnate as it were, by setting 
its foot on the regions of (white) palaces, in white water- 
lilies, in lotus plants, conches, moon, jasmine and snow and, 
being incessantly sung in all the quarters, pervaded the 
whole universe. ^ 

(V. 26) “At the time when that king frowned in anger, 
the fortunes of the enemies also broke down simultaneously 
with their hearts. Indeed the crooked ones in the world 
have got ways of moving which are very ingenious in 
striking others. * 

(V. 27). “He had a son, who possessed prudence, 
prowess, and good conduct, whose two feet fondled too 
much with hundreds of diadems of mighty kings (bowing 
down). He was the foremost warrior in battle-fields and 
his fame was equal to that earned by Yudhishthira, Parasara, 
Bhimasena, and Arjuna. 

(V. 28). “The multitude of the dust of the earth, raised 
by the feet of his army, moving in the field of battle, was 
first blown up to the sky by the wind, produced by the 
(moving) ears of the elephants, and, then slowely settled 
down on the earth (again) by the ichor, poured forth 
from the cheeks of the elephants. 

(V. 29). “By the continuous existence of whose fame 
the world was altogether without the dark fortnight, just 
like the family of the lord of the datiyas (demous) was 
without the partisanship of Krishna. 

(V. 30), “As Paulomi was was known to be (the wife 
of) the lord of the suras {i. e, Indra), Rati the wife of the 
mind-born (Cupid), the daughter of the mountain (Parvati) 
of the enemy of Cupid (*. e. Siva) and Lakshmi of the 
enemy of Mura (i. e. Yishnu) so Tara was the queen consort 
of that king, and was the daughter of the great ruler 
Bharmasetu of the lunar race and resembled Tara (the 
Buddhist goddess of this name) herself. 

(V. 31). “As the son of Suddhodana («, e the Buddha), 
the conqueror of Kamadeva, was born of Maya and 
Skanda, wKo delighted the heart of the host of gods, was born 
of Uma by Siva, so was born of her by that king, the 
illustrious Balaputra, who was expert in crushing the 
pride of all the rulers of the world, and before whose 
foot-stool (the seat where his lotus-feet rested) the groups 
of princes bowed. 

(Y. 32). “With the mind attlacted by the manifold 
excellences of Nalanda and through devotion to the son of 
Suddhodana (f, e. the Buddha) and having realised that 
riches are fickle like the waves of a mountain stream, ho 
whose fame was like that of Sangharthamitra, built there 
(at Nalanda) a Inonastery which was the abode of the 
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assembly of monks of rarious good qualities and was 
white with the series of stuccoed and lofty dwellings. 

(V. 33). “Having requested, King Deyapaladeva, 
who was the preceptor for initiating into widowhood 
the wives of all the enemies, through envoys, very 
respectfully and out of devotion and issuing a charter, (he) 
granted these five villages, whose purpose has been noticed 
above for the welfare of Mmself, his parents and the world. 

(V. 34). “As long as there is the continuance of the 
ocean, or^the Ganges has her limbs (the currents of water) 
agitated by the extensive plaited hair of Hara (Siva), as 
long as the immovable king of snakes (Sesha) lightly bears 
the heavy and extensive earth every day and as long as 
the {TJdaycD Eastern and {Asia) Western mountains have 
their crest jewels scratched by the hoofs of the horses 
of the Sun so long may this meritorious act, setting up 
virtues over thd world, endure.” 


75, LEYDEN COPPER-PLATES OF RAJARAJA CHOLA* 

This grant in twenty-one copper-plates, the first five of 

which are written in Sanskrit and the remaining sixteen 
in Tamil, is now preserved in the Leyden Mnseum in 
Holland. The Sanskrit portion records the grant, in the 21st 
year of the reign of the Chola king Rajaraja-Rajakesari- 
varman (985-1013 A. D.), of the village of Anaimangalam 
to the Buddhist vihara of Chudamanivarman in Nagpattana 
(Negapatam). This vihara as the inscription informs us, 
was caused to be built by the ‘illustrious Maravijayottunga- 
varman of the Sailendra dynasty and the Lord of 
Srivishaya {i. e. Srivijaya) and was endowed by the Chola 
king Rajaraja which was confirmed by his son Rajendra 
Chola. The grant was executed by order of the prime- 
minister hnahadhikarin) Tillayali alias Rajarajamuvendavelan. 
The prasasti was composed by a Brahman named Nanda- 
narayana and it was engraved by five engravers of Kanchipura 
vix. Krishna-Vasudeva alia^ Rajarajavairacharya, Krishna- 
Tiruvarangam, Krishna-Damodara, Vasudeva-Krishna and 
Aravamirtu-Purushottairm. Thus the Leyden plates not only 
furnish us with an exact parallel to the facts mentioned in 
the Nalanda grantf but also show the friendly relation 

* Text and translation published in Burgess and Natesa Sastri 
in Arch. Surv. of Southern India Vol. iP. pp. 207 ff. 

t Examples of foreign Buddhist rulers and even lamen 
bulding monasteries at important Buddhist centres for the use of 
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that the Sailendra king had with the Chola kings at the time 
of Bajaraja. But for some reason or other this relation 
must have been estranged at the time of Bajendrachola 
for in several of his inscriptions^ we find that he led an 
expedition against Samgramavijayot tungavarman, the king 
of Eadaram. As the inscriptions are in Tamil I am giving 
below for the interest of general readers the English 
translation of the extract under reference from the Tirukkalar 
inscription: , 

He i. €. Bajendrachola—“having despatched many ships 
in the midst of the rolling sea and having caught Samgrama- 
vijayottungavarman, the king of Kadaram, along with (his) 
rutting elephants which put up rare fight and brought vic¬ 
tory,—-(took) the large heap of treasures, which (that king) 
had rightfully accumulated, the (arch called) Vidyadhara- 
torana put up at the ‘gate’ of his wide inland city provided 
with accoutrements of war ; the ‘jewel gate’ adorned with 
great splendour ; the ‘gate of large jewels’ the prosperous 
Sri-Yishaya; Pannai with a ghat of (bathing) water; the 
ancient Malaiyur (with) a fort situated on a fine hill; 
Mayirudingam, surrounded by the deep sea (as) a moat; 
Ilangasogam ii. e. Laikasoka) undaunted (in) fierce battles; 
Mappappalara having abundant high waters as defence; 
Mevilimbanpm, having fine walls as defence ; Valaippanduru, 
possessing (both) cultivated land (?) and jungle; the principal 
city of Takkolam, praised by great men (versed in) the 
sciences ; the island of Madam^ingam, of strong battlements; 
Ilamuri-desam, provided with scientifically ripe excessive 
strength; the great Nakkovaram, whose gardens (abounded 
in) flowers dribbling honey; and Kadaram of fierce strength, 
protected by foot-soldiers weaving kalal.^” 


their own people and others are found a«- a time much earlier 
than this and the Nalanda grants. It is well known that king 
Meghavanna of Ceylon had a splendid monasterv built at Bodh-Gaya 
with the permission of Sailendiu Gupta. A similar instance is 
found in one inscription from Nagarjunikonda iBb- 

E p. 21 f.) ‘where a female lay-worshipper {U^as^a ), Bodhisiri 
y name and particulars about whom are wanting in the inscription 
built during the reign of a king Mathariputa (probably Siri- 
Virapuiisadata) of the Ikkhaku dynasty, a shrine which was 
dedicated to the fraternities of monks from Ceylon. ' 

1 See the following inscriptions of Bajendrachola (1):. (1) Copper 
Plates belonging to the Farijatavanesvara temple of Tirukkalar in 
the T^ore district, of the 18th*regnal year—South Indian Inacrip- 
iiona, vol. HI. pi lY pp. 466 ff. (2) Tanjore temple inscription of 
the 19th regnal year—jfwd. Yol. H pp. 105 ff. No, 20. (3) Sutturu 
(Somesvara temple) Kanarese inscription of the 3l8t (actually 2l8t) 
year—Cam Vol. HI p, 208, No. 164. Tiruvalangadu Plates, 8.1.1. 
Vol. HI Pt. Ill, . 

> Among theplaces mentioned in this^ campaign Sri-Yishaya is 
the same as Sri-^jaya, identified by M. Coedes with! the residency 
of Psdambang in oomatgea* Nakkavaram {and Papinlam have been 
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Usaally this account of the conquest of Kataha is found 
only in Tamil inscriptions of the 16th and later years of 
Kajendrachola I. The Tirumalai inscription dated in the 
13th regnal year of the king does not mention this conquest. 
It may be concluded therefrom that Kajendrachola must 
have led his naval expedition some time betvreen the 13th 
and 16th year of his reign.* Samgramavijayottungavarman, 
the king of Kataha with whom ' Kajendrachola fought is 
presumed to be the successor of Maravijayottungavarman of 
the Sail^ra dynasty who is mentioned in the Leyden 
grant. We do not know the reason which led to the 
expedition and how far the Sailendra king submitted to the 
Chola king. But there is nothing to show that the Sailendra 
kings were feudatories to the Cholas, at least before the 
above mentioned expedition, ds Mr. Venkayya appears to 
have thought.* 

Besides the above Leyden ^ant there is another 
grant written in Tamil which also is now preserved in the 
Leyden museum.® It was issued in the 20th year of 
Kaviraja Kesarivarman Sri Kullottunga-chola and records an 
exemption of certain taxes in connection with the villages 
granted to the Sri Sailendra-ohudamani Vihara. This 
exemption was allowed at the request of the king of Kidara, 
conveyed through the latter’s messengers Kajavidyadhara 
Samanta and Abhimanottunga Samanta. 


EXTKACTS FKOM THE TEXT 
LI. 73-76. .Tnfrr^n3^9ft(76) 

(Valanadn)*^Tfi|l»?ffil'Sg!nqf^q!I^ (Pattanakknrra)- 

identified respectively with the Nicobar islands and a port of that 
name in Burma. Takkolam is taken to be the same as Takopa on 
the western part of the Malay Peninsula. Kadaram has been 
located ’.in lower Burma by Mr. Venkayya {Annual Report on 
Epigraphy /hr 1898-99 p. 17 : cf. 8. 1, L Vol. Ill p.l94f.) but perhaps 
it shomd be identified with Kedu or Kidap in the Malay Peninsula. 

I Though the Sanskrit nortion of the Tiruvalangadu plates which 
like the Tamil portion is dated in the 5th year of Kajendrachola’s 
reign, mentions his conquest of Kataha Mr. Venkayya is of 
opinion that the Sanskrit portion was subsequently comjwsed and 
added to the Tamil document (see Annual Report on Epigrahpy 
for 1905-06 p. 66) 

« See Arch. Survey Report, 1911-12 p., 175. 

« See ArcA Swrv. of Southern India vol. IV> pp. 224/f. 
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ftfirareftwwft- 
ftswfafefwfswn 5«i3ww«9*i- 

f«wfe-(8l)*iT qarfrfirr^nTRFOTT TO6^3^*iiSinaTORra- 

fiww ^-(82)«fiii'iw!^ns 
fWITPSir (83)^56Wi!(5rfi9gW^ 

^ qwff w Ri i w H iw p? * rf 5 w-(84)q^ icr«i 

Pattanakknrra *1719 5Pn(85)\ 

ifi^wawf [ iil* l u^tfw (86)^^ vw*m. H 
JP«I»^ ?[TO*I wfeiT [i] 
mil W T W *Rt (87) II 

qfa i t i q»wi4y|wa^^ [i] 

(88) ?rra!iJi( finf«rwi%»W‘* ii 

li> ^ f|ii )f « i wi^ *fra-(89)i^ lO 


«-(90)fW[^ II 

WmrflR: g iVif FP W T «^W! II 


‘'He,_Rajaraja Rajakesarivarman, the crest jewel of 

Kshatriyas in the twenty-first year of his own universal rule, 
in the prreat country named Valanadu, thickly inhabited and 
shining as an ornament to the whole world in the division of 
Pattanakkurru, in the town resplendent with many temples, 
choultries, water-places, and groves, and shining with 
manifold rows of mansions—Nagapattana : by Sri Maravijay o- 
ttungavarman, son of Chudamanivarman,_ possessed of the 
entire science of royal polity, who, by virtue of his own 
wisdom, wiis a guru to the gods, who was the ray-gar¬ 
landed (suf^ to the lotus groves of the wise and a kalpavriksha 
to the needy, sprung from the Sailendra family and the lord 
of the Srivishaya country, who possessed of the Makaradhvaja, 
assumed the lordship over Kataha (by Maravijayottunga), 
he (the king) gave—to the Buddha dwelling in the exceedingly 
beautiful Ohudamanivarraan vihara, so named, after his own 
father, whose greatness and loftiness surpasses Ranakagiri 
^Jlfe^-Hihe village Anaimangalara, in that same populous 
district named Pattanakkurru, whose four boundaries were 
clearly traced by the circuit of a female elephant. 

“To the village thus givenlby his majesty the emperor 
{mkravartifi^ his father, he of great glory having gone to 
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divine glory, bis son, the wise king Mathnrantakii, having 
ascended his throne, and Imving caused a perpetual grant 
to be made, thus ordered: so long as Sesha, the king of all 
the serpents, holds the entire earth, so long may {this Tihara 
stand with power on the earth. This same lord of the 
Eataba country, the abode of virtues and of renowned power 
thus represents the kings yet to come: Protect ye for evei 
this edict of mine.” 


APPENDIX 

Did Java and Srivijaya get the Mahayana cult from 
Pala Bengal ? 

(A)—Cobments on the inscriptions of Canggal, Kedu, 
Ealasan and Nalanda by Dr. Stutterheim in the Tijdscrift, 
1927, and in ‘A Javanese period in Sumatran History,’ 1929. 

A Eavi inscription bund at Eedu (in Central Java) 
gives us a list of the kings of Mataram (Central Java) 
beginning with San jay a—the hero of the Canggal inscription, 
The immediate successor of Sanjaya, according to this list 
is Maharaja Panangkaran whom Dr. Stutterheim identifies 
with the Maharaja Panankaran of the inscription of Ealasan. 

But Panankaran of the Ealasan inscription is a 
Sailendra—i. e. a prince supposed to belong to the royal 
family of Srivijaya (in Sumatra). We know nothing 
however as to how the Sailendras got a footing in Java. 
There is nothing to suggest conquest by force of arms. 

Stutterheim’s theory is that Sanjaya of Mataram (in 
Central Java), whose panegyric we read in the Canggal 
inscription, was himself a Sailendra. This dynasty then, 
according to Stutterheim, originated not in Srivijaya but 
but in Java. Stutterheim quotes a Eavi Work Carita 
Parahyangan in which Sanjaya is described as having 
won victories in Ehmer, Malayu, Eeling and in the country 
last named Sang Srivijaya is defeated by him. Probably 
these conquests took place after the dedication of the 
linga mentioned in the Canggala inscription (732 A. D.). 
Dr. Stutterheim then proceeds to interpret the Nalanda 
inscription (c. 850 A. D) iu a daring manner in the new 
light thrown on it by the Eedu list of kings. Maharaja 
Balaputra of Sumatra, the donor of the monastery at 
Nalanda, refers to his grandfather, a king of Java, not by 

name but by the meaning of his name—whioh is 
8 
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(he who has crashed th e vali ant^ enemy). Then Balapatra^s * 
father is described as (f^emost in war) and his 
(Balapntra’s) mother is mentioned by the name of Tara. 
Tara is said to be the daughter of a king jDharmasetil. 
Now Stntterheim proposes to identify Sanjaya, a famous 
conqueror, with the grandfather of Balaputra. In this 
case Sanjaya’s successor Fanangkaran would be the 
father of Balaputra and Tara would be the queen of 
Fanangkaran. This seems to receive some confirmation 
from the Kalasan inscription (778 A. D.) in whfch we find 
Fanangkaran dedicating a temple to Tara. The queen 
on her death might have been identified with the goddess 
Tara and the Kalasan temple might have been built to 
commemorate her memory. Again in the inscriptions of 
Kalasan and Kelurak (782 A. D) we come across the word 
Dharmasetu and in the Nalanda inscription Dharmasetu 
is mentioned as a king whose daughter is Tara—the 

mother of Balaputra. Dr. Stutterheim is bold enough to 
identify Dharmasetu with Dharmapala—the famous Fala 
ruler of Bengal. So his theory is that it was after the 
marriage of Dharmapala’s daughter Tara, a Bengali princess, 
»with king Fanangkaran of Java that Mahayana elements 
began to be mixed up with the Saiva doctrines already 
existing in Java. Dharmapala, according to Stutterheim, 
was the guru as well as the father-in-law of Panang 
karan. 

Finally Dr. Stutterheim points out that there was no 
embassy from Srivijaya to China during the period 
750-904 A. D. It was after 904 A. D. that ambassadors 
from Srivijaya began to visit again the Chinese Court. 
Therefore Dr. Stutterheim believes that Javanese rule over 
Sumatra ended in 904 A. D. Thus by supposing that the 
Sailendra monarchs belonged to Mataram (Central Java) 
and not to Srivijaya, Dr. Stutterheim rejects the hitherto 
accepted designation of the period (750-904 A. D) as a 
Sumatran period of Javanese history and would replace 
it by a ne;$v designation—a Javanese period of Sumatran 
history. 

(B)-~The Inscription of Kelurak and the visit to Java 
of the Mahayanist Baja-guru &om Bengal (From the article 
by Dr. Bosch in the Tijdscrift voor Indische TaaT-Laand en 
Tolkenktlnde, LXYIII, 1928). 

This inscription of Kelurak (near Frambanan in Central 
Java) is in the Nagari script like some other Mahayana 
recordst as for e. g. that of Kalasan, which bear the names 
of the Sailendra monarchs. It is dated 704 (Saka era i. e. 
782 A. D.). Portions of it are badly damaged. Just as in, 
the Kalasan inscription (778 A. D.) we are told that it 
wfs due to the pereuasion of the gprti that the temple 
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and image of Tara were constructed by the Sailendra 
monarch—similaily in the* Eelurak inscription it is the 
Bajaguru, coming from Gandidvipa (Bengal) to ‘purify 
with the holy dust of his feet’ the Sailendra 

ruler of Central Java, who consecrates the image of Manjusri. 
Dr. Stutterheim believes that the guru mentioned in the 
Ealasan inscription was no other than Dharmmapala, the 
celebrated Pala ruler of Bengal. In the Eelurak inscription 
the name of the Baja-guru seems to be Eumaraghosa. He is 
then not the king of Bengal but a very holy personage who 
has come ml the way from Bengal to teach Mahayana 

doctrines in Java. There must have been many such visitors 

from overseas. Dr. Bosch quotes the Nagarakritagama 
(83,4); “Continuously people of all kinds came by sea to Java, 
numerous merchants, monks and distinguished Brahmans.” 

Another passage in the Eelurak inscription raises some 
interesting points. We have seen that in the Nalanda 

inscription the Sailendra monarch Balaputra (the donor of 
the monastery at Nalandra mentioned in the inscription) 
refers to his grandfather a king of Java (not Sumatra), not 
by name but by the meaning of his name which is 
Now^ the king of the Eelurak inscription is extolled as 

and therefore it wonld not be unreasonable to identify 
him with the grandfather of Balaputra. Balaputra, a 
contemporary of Devapala of Bengal, may be assigned a 
a date c. 850 a.d. and the date of the Eelurak inscription is 
782 A.D. 

Dr. Bosch agrees with Dr. Stutterheim in accepting 
Panangkaran, the second prince of the list of Eedu, 
as the same person as the Maharaja Panankaran of 
the Ealasan insoriptson. But further than this they do not 
agree at all. Dr. Bosch believes thut Panangkaran did not 
belong to an indigenous dynasty of Java, but was one of 
the younger Sailendra princes of Sumatra, who, by his 
marriage with a Javanese princess, became the legitimate 
successor of Sanjaya. The restoration of the Javanese 
dynasty might also have taken place by another marriage 
c. 904 A. D. So Dr. Bosch sticks to the older theory of the 
Sumatran period of Javanese history, through in a recent 
lecture delivered by him at the Societe Asiatique, Paris, he 
seems to appreciate the importance of the points raised by 
Dr. Stutterheim. 

To sum up. Dr. Stutterheim’s identification of Dharmapala 
(of Bengal)- with Dharmasetu, whom he supposes to be the 
father-in-law of king Panangkaran, is far-fetched. Prof. 
Ooedes shows us from an old Malay inscription of Srivijaya 
dated 606 saka era—(i. e. 684 A. D.) that the Vajrayana 
vTis already known in Sumatra at that early date. The 
far mohing infiuence of NalaDda is also well known. In 
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the Eelnrak iosoription we actually find a Mahayanist 

S int from Bengal visiting Java. Thus, without dragging (in 
harmapala, we can point to Bengal as the source of 
the Kahayana and Tantrayana cults in Java and Sumatra. 
In my Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia’ (vide the 
conclusion) written in 1926 I bad tried to show that Pala 
Bengal might well be given the credit for having spread 
Mahayana and Tantrayana teachings in lndo>China and 
losnlindia. Now this point is well established. 

Text of the Kelurak 
Inscription (dated 704 saka era) 

This inscription is in Nagari script and was found near 
Prambanan in Central Java. It is badly damaged but 
luckily the important portions are decipherable. 


snpps (^) 


. iX) 

^ q?T4«^(?irT)’* Ji*i ii (v) 

flltumiLMT I 

fT9T m ^fCFRClT II 00 


. ii) 

.snorr^i^ fwir wt.fi g ift i iT ii (vs) 


f^«*U (c) 


WnSwnliPPw aPIBJ Wf^WIQi Wlft I 
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IwT**—. iXo) 

W » tM< W « TO Rq q B fi w gfa fi I 
fmwN: ««ITfiw*IT«l m,\\ in) 


. in) 

firw'O o 4^»*w»R^ fe l i^ g f ^ ! w 



<9 4srz¥ Kin fqHlim\^: I 

wnft u in) 

Summary :—After the invocation to Lokesvara there begins 
the eulogy of the king—one of whose qualifications is that 

of . Then comes the important passage 

(7th stanza-lst line)—“his (the king’s) head purified with 
the dust of the lotus-like feet of the guru from Gaudi- 
dvipa (Bengal).” The rest of the stanza is unhappily 
badly damaged. In the 8th stanza we read that the image 
of Manjusri has been consecrated by the Rajagurn. In 
the 11th stanza we get the date of the inscription—704 
saka era and we are told that in that year Kumaraghosa 
(probably the name of the Rajaguru) has consecrated the 
image of Manjusri. In the 15th stanza we find Manjusri 
identified with Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara. 


B. R. C. 










orsaoFiiiosr oi' irom rnANO- 

omroEir sinsiBATA) 

CSas4 Yw 

T)i $9 wfiieE lotinerly ptmmod in the 

Indlim Oide^Hm Was lotuad op a atone ipeci^lbed 

on both sides. li must baye been token to Oalcatto toom 
Jaya in Sir Stomford Baffle’s time.* As it was written in 
an old Jayanese script it had been neglected in the Oalcntto 
Husenm. ITo one snspeoted that the language of one of 
these inscriptions was pore Sanskrit while the other was in 
Kayi. When K. F. Halle heard of the stone be got estom- 
pages of both the inscriptions and sent them to 
Prof. Kern. On decipherment the latter found that on account 
of the person celebrated in it^ the Sanskrit inscription was 
a vety important historical record. The middle portion of 
the inscription has been partly effaced by the action of the 
weather and the characters are too indistinct 

There is a remarkable peculiarity that between the lines 
there are faint tfaces risible of something like letters. 
There are examples in India where new inscriptions hare 
been engraved on old ones. Bat for a record of this kind 
in honour of the king Erlangga one would not expect an 
old inscribed stone to be used. 

The height of the stone is 124 metres, and breadth 
095 at the top and 086 at the bottom. The inscription 
consists of 37 lines of writing. With the exception of the 
word Svaati at the beginning the whole is in Sanskrit verse 
and contains 34 stanzas of different metres. The letters 
which betray a skilled hand, are the usual old Javanese 
(Kavi). The consonants are sometimes doubled after and 
sometimes not («• g, kirti or kirtti : pun^a or purvvm). 
There is no anusmra visible on the stone and the same 
sign has been used for the medial o and au. 

In judging the quite creditable verses found in this 
inscription we should remember thal their author was 
composing a panegyric on Er-laugga and not writing a 
chronicle. He recounts the king’s deeds in a manner which 
is quite sufficient to remind his contemporaries of facts 


* do not kno 
atot MCK10 oava 


where ummriphon is now preserved. On 
aUthoritieB 1 was told^that the stone wu 
luest of the Dutch Government. 




Upon our Hinto c^s that Jt niaf to^,. 
hur m und^ smQf|<|«^alQues.” 


item tal^ of us, long 
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Er4iiagg& was the^ son oi TJdayaaa and Mahandradatta. 
He was treated with great distinction by Sri DharmaTamsa^ 
prince of East Java and obtained mnoh honour when he 
visited tiie latter. Not mach later bis capital was burnt 
(according to Erom it was not the capital of Er-langga bat 
that of DbarmavamsiO. With some faithfal retainme he 
fought refuge in jangle. In the Saka year 032 in the 
month of Mogha, he was implored by the Brahmins tQ 
reduce the ^ whole country to submission. He made wars 
with the neighbouring princes and in the Saka year 954 he 
slew a queen who was like a giantess in strength. From 
the South he returned laden with booty. He overthrew the 
king of the West whose name was Yijaya, in the month of 
Bhadra of the Saka year 957. Yijaya was treacherously 
murdered by his own troops» and in the month of Eartika of 
the same year Er-langga assumed the title of the overlord 
of Java. In the fulness of success he decided to construct a 
magnificent hermitage near mount Pugavat which was equal 
in splendour to Indra’s palace. The poem ends with the 
prayer that the King’s reign may continue to be prosperous. 

On the other side of the stone is the Kavi rendering 
which gives us a few additional points. 


Texti 


[Metres —vv 1-3 and 9—Arya , vv, 4, 6, 8, 15, 17-19, 
21, 28, 32 and 34-Sardulavikridita, vv. 6, 7, 10-13, 16, 20, 
22-27 and 31—Vasantatilaka ; v. 14—Manjubhashini; vv. 
29 and 30—Maliui; v. 33—Sragdhara] 

mt swA [1+] 

if« a: srilnERRv i i w-waw. n [im] 


But m in Sanskrit also means ’water’. The name Iralangga then 
would mean he who drinks water, «• e. he who drinks up the sea 
Can it be possible that it is reminiscent of the tradition of Agastya 
sipping up ^e sea ? N. F. C. 

1 This inscription which was pubhshed by Eem as far back as 
1885 was not att^ded by a complete facsimile. The inscription 
having been removed from &e Indiim Museum, Oalcutta. it was not 
po^ue to examine the origmal stone. In the present text, therefenre. 
I ha^ depended on Kern’s reading in general, excepting the poraou 
of which a hussimilo has been published. The verses are not 
mtmber^ but there is a mai;k idter each verse to denote its end. 
Fcirtlon of me inscription is badly dmnaged and the syllables restored 
&ve be^ put witiiin brackets. N. F* 0. 

2 £em reads but ^ is clear on the plate^ 
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(«)f^ cf^ irNt iMr «C2ii«] 

wy«q i w ^fq ^nn «m< ii [3 h«] 

wWWnlWMI TWT fiWIT 

^iTOM miHg n: !>fitliq »d k | ^r f^ [i«] 

wnsni^^ 'WTfg’nwT 41^1 « 

!l^ wq ft ^i pr HTT ^s II [4ll^] 

VTlOfllf^d 

s«««n^ Uti^sfq «if«T fcijhm: D»] 
5^*tWI gR wF wuRre r fcW T 

W rf W Wwffigwt <WMfew1m ^ ^fliq ; II [5H»1 

e i w T ^i [ «f w r mw iM wi 

iN^ q«n tf nqq TO T <w s nr [i4»] 

Wr nV(ll4^^M4 nWvWTi 

«ftirTOH^9^rfe wT«f Twft II [6ii»] 

eiVf5TO^ 

ifhr^f: u f^ q i g fi Riu rw B^ T g m [i»] 



wMtvncr^qili^T^rasTni: ii [7ii»l 
wf^nwT* jt»83nTwft(fi)^^ 

^qiH i i4W4 Trwhwfa«iT D*] 


^nwrftTHfg^- 
s«(: sni«i^^ii 

^ •v ^ 

1% SRf^ [ift] 

«n <i i»w yw N» iwqw ^pamM ii [9ii«] 


1 The plate shows-ncrm as Kem reads bat this reading vroold 
spoil the metre. 

2 The plate shows up to I7 only. 

3 Kem reads but I prefer to read tffl^as adjective to 
«<«■ This hi common in Sanskrit literature and gives a better 


m( 


*T*^em^r^**SiS^at this resdiog gives no meaning and 
rendms the metre mul^. 
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^ «wKrwa^; D»] 

*iTisir CT iig 3^rf«rvsi«iq^ n [lOii*] 

1|IIII^<|TII1h MTTCRIIJ^P^*^ 

^ fT5nHWTp*i*i: srferwjwm! [i*] 

?IT lli*WnWN<l<^ ITt^JRWr- 

j:*vRTf«ft^«!Wfi 3 wa^ m a [iia*] 

«ra^ 

xi^ vn yr w?wj^ffl iT-D»3 
^^<(TnVIhdlln<irm(W " 

>B i r ^ a [l 2 a»l 

wWiwi«rt ffii 

W3sr^^ gqiwrwewft^B^ D»] 
inj^r 

«^*iT a [I3a»3 

4»a < sg a <r^ f w *^tiRt f?rt* (?) [i»] 

«*»ihrWW «rn«?mg,a [U\m] 

f Me w ii Nqfg j t «rit D«§] 

«mi?j st^!^^wrl^w«wiTwifi«' 

<T!^?g||^>m^<prfaia [15a»3_ 

1 Kern reads feafil^ and etnann? which do not give the 
proper meaning. 

2 Kem reads Ktr^ firt (?), which is not only grammatically 

wrong but does not give any sense either. 

3 Kern remarks that the letter in the gap looks like a n or V 

and thinks that it was originally on the stone. 

4 Kem leaves a gap here. 

5 Kem reads which does not give any sense. 
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wnrPf 1^31- 

wiymWww^ (?) ®iys=8 vf W 

ft# inywwii^^Mfeg i w^R i^gniiy)nift- 

mf w u [i7u»] 

*4<<^inn^wwi1wf<w4i Tft ^ iiftaftf! [i«3 

yiw&tfy*iiNf r i ftfttft qMt ^ 

g^lftyn^ qny5^ ftwwftwft^ft «RraH,H [18 h»] 
g!iT’PwrRfiw?yy?ft HtwT wwii ir^fts ^- 

^;aE|iftifti|#^w^WWW-- 1 I i g I [m'] 

<wiw&wifi% STfft; 

fr rrsHLv ifira^Hft^pn—yaft h [19h»] 

—wiyift yfTwft: D«3 
yfw fwft g wy r^gigWCT y»w- 

jw ffi ui ftcir ift ycyy vTcfft. H [20ii«] 

^m«rpi «if---w— 

fil W 5! y ?w W: Ci»] 

^ # t < n [y|y4w r w* y^*i?ky)ft: iftftw 

yftiyft-^p ^ysr-y^uftif^u [21 h«] 

P^rrotl 

«p% (yrjny ®!?A yg rftftym [i«] 


1 Kem reads 

2 Kern reads (a) nuhuhhvjas which is gramtnatically incorrect. 

3 Kem reads ^yr* 

4 Kem reads y^T. 

6 Should we read yni ? 
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Cil9V I'^'-'ffulro* WWWIT- 

HUT---'—WWII [a2ll«] 

fill cm [i«] 

—-- — WWW — ww —. w iftnq^ll [2311^] 

VFBFV ifW^HWayfa^W - 

wn g T ^gR rnwTBRni^t [i«] 

---wiTOhmT§ II r24H»] 


3^5 

3*nnfnrT<WT?af®nf n?«iTfft^ [i#] 

ii [26ii»] 

[i»] 

»< ^f 8i^fHfW i: II [27ti<&] 

nii *i e*< T y i ^ 

ft w ra ^wlwl t(k ^(i»] 
m fbin(f4i4vif<iT4iF!i<mr t^wptwwt 
?i9rR^^^nni4 cm«q?(T«r vn^Bni: ii [28ii«] 


1 Restore as 

2 Kem reads 1ii|. 

3 Eem reads which is grammatically incorrect. 

4 Kem reads and corrects as 

5 Eem reads which is evidently an error for 
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«T^ D«] 

i«qRillw3- 

«iqft ftiRWfmr qrfi^t [29ii^] 

g gq ft g wft : 

i?iTt»Tr lifN^CT^ 
swfit f^fi?pnd u [30u»] 



WPSlfe II [3HI^&] 

^9m? ^ptRTwrom^ 

m ai^r w ^sRcwra^- [i-»] 
i^ ifre w iT i qgq gjpirajt vhmn 
qTw m C32u»] 

lf«8{?fR^a5%«i|inf*|W ftCT*IT5ft«%9IT(:) [l«] 

nrnftsfT^wiwnTrsrT ngfeq iiwr irw^roi qfm ii t33ii»] 
«ng n fol fi twiT- 

p^rrggqfi^ifq^t g^swr unkr [i»] 

firfe gqwiik frorfni h 
qCTr«B^««nT^'»M^*«5ft3*nftfq ii [34ii»J 


1 According to Kern’s reading the inscription has which 

does not give any sense. Kern also suggests g« as the probable 
reading. ^ 

2 Kern reads but the ablative does not give the 

proper sense. Evidently we have to read as i|9IF^ qualifying ‘ 

3 Kern reads iPin^fNl^lTNIlltqT; but l|T(ftmil^ is graminatically 
incorrect and the correction would spoil the metre. 


TRANSLATION 


Hail! 

Verse 1. May honour be always given to the Creator 
who in his creation and preservation, is endowed with all 
the three^iualities {gmm), but is without any {aguna) at the 
time of destruction. 

V. 2. Honour be also to Him who is well known in the 
world as Trivikrama (Vishnu) and who is at all times saluted 
by the lord of the Devas (i e. Indra) who is great on account 
of his immense prowess. 

V. 3. Honour to Siva who (in bounty) surpasses the 
wish-giving tree, who though called Sthanu (lit. motionless) 
moves with great speed and who through his qualities 
satisfies the desires of the living beings. 

V. 4. Victory be to king Erlanga who through his 
perfectly good reputation, intellect and merciful disposition 
follows the womankind, who through grasping the bow has 
got a deep stain in his hand, and who though a hero in 
battle is guilty of cowardice in that he turns his back to 
immorality and in that way only is his virtue modified. 

V. 5. There was a king who was the crest-jewel of the 
protectors of the earth {i. e. kings), who had overcome a 
great number of kings and was renowned in the three 
worlds, who was likened to a lion in great courage, 
supported by whom for a long time the earth produced in 
immeasurable quantity and (thus) got a fast bold of the 
goddess of wealth who is transient (by nature)—he was the 
ruler of Yava (Java) endowed with splendour, renown and 
power and bore the name of the illustrious Isanatunga. 

V. 6. His daughter, lovely an account of the purity of 
her mind and devoted to Sugata (Buddha) like unto a female 
swan which is lovely through its dwelling in the pure 
Manasa lake and possesses beautiful wings, was the princess 
Sri Isanatunga-vijaya who increased the joy of the king as 
the female swan does to the male swan. 

V. 7. Then king Sri Lokapala who was an excellent 
prince and was a delight to the eyes, whose mind displayed 
(only) pure qualities made her, who equalled him in spendour, 
his beloved (queen) even as the milk-ocean [Kshirasamudm) 
made Mandakini equalling in splendour its beloved. 

V. 8. From hini there sprang a son excelling in power 
and (destined to be) an ornament of the earth. He for the 
vvelfare of the people filled the earth with splendour with 
his mind directed to the meditation of Bhava. He was like 
Vishnu in incomparable brilliance, was fearless, and rising 

10 
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like the sun was ever ready to smash the Coreheads of the 
elephants of his enemies as if they were (merely) earthen 
pitchers, and was the lord of kings. 

V. 9. This incomparable lord of men was known by the 
name of Sri Makntavardhana, who was the sun of the 
family of Sri Isana and shone out brightly in valour. 

V. 10. The very charming daughter of this prince, who 
through her excellence was like the Fortune incarnate of the 
ruler of Yava, received from her illustrious father the name 
of (?) Guna-priya-dharma-patni {lit. the lawful wife of one 
to whom virtue is dear) which name was known even 
beyond this island.^ 

Y. 11. There was one Udayana born of an exceedingly 
pure race and.sprung from a renowned royal family. It was 
he who lawfully married the illustrious princess Mahendra- 
datta. 

V. 12. From them there sprang as Rama sprang from 
Dasaratha a beautiful son whose name was Erlangadeva. He 
was the best of all the peo le, was graceful in the practice 
of fine arts, and like Rama^surpassing Dasaratha was greater 
(than his father) through his excellent qualities and whose 
brilliant future was imagined by sages through his greatness. 

V. 13. He being respectfully invited by his kinsman Sri 
Dharmavamsa, the lord of East Java, who was anxious to 
hear of his Various virtues, was given in marriage to his 
(Dharmavamsa’s) own daughter. Thus forthwith the high- 
souled one became famous in every way. 

V. 14. Soon after that his (Dharmavamsa’s) capital, where 
so long joyousness had ruled (?) even as in Indra’s kingdom, 
was burnt to ashes. Then accompanied by a small band of 
horsemen (?) and best of servants he betook himself to the 
forest. 

V. 15. Then in the great year 932 according to (the era 
of) the lord of Sakas, in the month of Magha on (he thirteenth 
day of the bright half on Monday, there came to the 
monarch Erlanga the subjects and principal Brahmins and 
bowing resliectfully addressed this prayer to him: ‘Rule (ye) 
(he es^h to the extreme borders.’ 

V. 16. When his numerous opponents heard that this 
prince who had been anointed as the (kture) emperor, had 
by his might, overcome the hosts of enemies, they also being 
frightened of the grasp of his serpent-like arms, display 
even to this date, an irresolute spirit which was formerly 
unknown to them. * 

V. 17. Numerous princes of Java enjoyed the earth 
because they were suppliants of their (?) rival and by virtue 


1 The sense of this verse is not quite dear to me« Does 
dvSpllntara here refer to Jammdvipa ? 
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of their royal birth their sons enjoyed (succession ?). But 
the prince Erlanga, born of a good family, and a leader among 
the potentates, while roaming about on this earth bears in 
his body only a couple of bitter enemies (which are the 
opposite conditions such as heat and cold, joy and sorrow, 
etc,), 

V. 18. Installed on his throne with his feet placed on the 
head of his vassals, consulted daily by his ministers who 
were deleted to the aftairs of the state, he often takes his 
seat (in the court) with the ladies and surrounded by heroes 
(with) shining (arras). Even when a cause was lost it was 
always regarded as being won through his lustre {i. e. clear 
insight). 

V. 19. The widow of his enemy thus laments: My 
husband has, all on a sudden, abandoned my children and 
myself, though he loved us dearly, in order to visit the 
nymphs of heaven. . .obedient to your order. You are re¬ 
nowned in the world and are of pitying heart, how could 
you then act so differently ? Oh king! where is your 
mercy ? 

V. 20. Some great enemy (of this king) being desirous 
of emancipation. . . in order to obtain (?) tho dirt of riches 
. . . Another having obtained from this best of kings charm 
(or counsel) which should secure the happiness of heaven 
for himself, became as it were his (/. e. tho king’s) disciple. 

V. 21. 

.What is the use of ardent desire for 

sexual passion ? His high mind is praised and (his) glory 
which causes purification and which is pure is always held 
in honour. 

V. 22. (Ho was) like Indra among the gods, was bold (?) 

among the.was the giver of fortune to his servants, 

was like Kubera to the hosts of supplicants and in killing was 
like Yama. Yerily the Creator chose him as one who had 
in himself (the qualities of all) the guardians of the quarters. 

V. 23. There was a king.His noble son was called 

Bhishmaprabhava. . . . 

V. 24. And another of tho name of Adhamapanuda who 
like l^vana possessed good many feet (?). . . 

V. 25. Then the king (Erlanga) desirous of overcoming 
this prince suddenly burnt his capital so that nothing 
remained of it. Then again when 953 years in the Saka era 
had passed, this excellent monarch burnt over and again 
many of bis cities. 

V. 26. There was also in this country a woman of great 
power like a demoness. Undismayed he ii. e. Erlanga) drew 
near her perilous country. It was in the Saka year 954 that 
this king of great fame, pierced this target. 

V. 27. Like a fiery serpent frequently darting out its 
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tongue, he, through his ability, burnt the utterly uncivilised 
southern region. After having obtained much booty and 
distributed it among his servants, he only took away the 
glory for himself in the midst of the best of Brahmins and 
ascetics. 

V. 28. Thereafter imbued with ambition, when the year 
95 f of the Saka era had passed, in the month of Bhadra, 
on the thirteenth day of the bright fortnight on an auspici¬ 
ous Wednesday, this prince who is honoured iipthe world, 
departed westwards with a vast army of heroic men who 
were ready for the fight and gained a complete victory 
over a prince named Vijaya. 

V. 29. There in the Saka year 957 on the eighth day of 
the dark half of Kartika on Thursday, the king Vijaya was 
seized by bis own troops through the application of the 
means (of statecraft) as taught by Yishnugupta (Canakya) and 
died soon afterwards. 

Y. 30. In the year 959, of (the era of) the lord of the 
Sakas, on the new moon day of Kartika on Thursday, the 
noble and illustrious king of the island of Yava set himself 
on bis jewelled throne with his feet placed on the heads of 
his enemies, and is now rejoicing in his victory. 

V. 31. And now the Royal Fortune unable to find 
anybody else, pressing with her fair armies, deeply embraces 
Brlangadeva, who has conquered all the directions, East 
and others, who has destroyed all his enemies, and who has 
now become the paramount ruler of the whole earth. 

Y. 32. Then having subdued his enemies who were rich 
in valour by means of bis prowess and statecraft, the king 
Erlanga, a great ruler by birth, in order to take pleasure in 
the worship of gods has now caused to be built through his 
devotion or (to give an exhibition of his) unimpaired power, 
a holy hermitage on the slope of the excellent hill Fugavat. 

Y. 33, Hearing of this incomparable royal hermitage 
which was almost like the pleasure garden of Indra, men 
vied with one another in going there without ceasing and 
looking with eyes expanded with wonder. They brought 
garlands, etc., as friendly presents and their mouths were 
full of praise. They considered this king as the foremost 
of all the princes deserving honour and as honourable as 
Manu through his eminence. 

Y. 34. May the community of citizens wander along the 
path of the virtuous. Hay the course of the ministers be 
just. May the ascetics strive after the good of all beingi 
With regard to the king this is the prayer: since all these 
(mentioned above) are possible when the king has a (long). 
life and governs the earth with justioe. Therefore, may the 
king, the illustrious Erlangadeva, live long. 



2. THE SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION ON THE TMAOB OF 
MAHAKSHOBYA AT SIMPANO (SURABAYA): 

SAKA, 1211. 

*• (Kem, V G., Vol. VIL pp. 190fE) 

The present inscription which has been fully discussed 
by Brandps in Notulen Bat. Gen. (1898) and in some of his 
other papers, begins with a salutation to Tathagata. Then in 
verse 3 we find a reference to the sage Bhara^ who finding 
two princes bent on hostility for the kingdom, divided the 
kingdom of Java into two parts by means of kumbha, vajra 
and udak%. The N'l^arakritagrima also mentions the division 
of Java by Bharad, a contemporary of Erlanga, with the 
water-pot, vajra and water. Verses 8 and 9 inform us that 
when Sri-Jaya-Vishnuvardhana was the ruler of Jangala, he 
re-united the country to the joy of the people. We 
know from the Piraraton and the Nagarakritagama that in 
1144 Saka Ken Arok {alias Rajasa) conquered Kediii (to 
the west) and united it to Jangala (which was to the east) 
and thus founded the Singasari Kingdom. We are not sure 
if we find an allusion to this fact here but Vishauvardhana or 
Harivardhana is suflBciently known from the Pararaton. When 
the poet refers to him as uniting the country it can not be 
reconciled with former statements. He had, however, to 
fight against a certain Lingapati. With verse 10 begins 
the panegyric of Kritanagara who is named here as 
Sri-Jnana-Sivavajra, the son of Harivardhana and Jaya- 
vardhani. From the subsequent verses it appears that Nadajna, 
the minister in charge of religious endowments, established 
an image of the kmg in the form of Mahaksbobhya. We 
know from the Nagarakritagama that king Kritanagara 
(1268-1292 A. D.) was an adept in Tantric practices and as 
the present inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a statue 
of Kritanagara in the garb of a monk it is likely that the king 
received divine honours even in his life-time. We doubt 
if this honour was merited at all. 

The date of the establishment of the statue as given in 
Vbrse 14 is Wednesday the 5th day of the bright half of the 
month of Asvina of the Saka vear 1211 which according to 
.Swamikannu Pillai’s Indian Ephemeres regularly corresponds 
to Wednesday, the 21st September, 1289 a.d. when the 
Nakshatra was Anuradha. 

A 



tKDU AND JaVA 




Text. 

nwt niiwiiftyiw i^ II m 

ii p ww i ilw f f I 

t i wqfi fft n ^ II 

(V) sn iftimds II ff) 

5fT^f^ w iT i i P n fa gTgrn^ ii ^ ii 
iftT: «OTW»; I 

f$nni«ii 4 itiind fnnfipF&^nifsw: n < ii 
wupprun^T*^ S 1 

f II V II 

«ppr«^«T%r^; i 



u \ II 


ftjwCT’gL* sRwftftqu^; I 
^M<4ti^« (hnpif smwsihw: sri|: ii«ii 
WW'5R«T%5[T7r: W^i 1 


m r&!| II 

gsuwf !ft?<w»jiwh ^1^ I 
w4M<i^ai i ^wT fwT%«nqsiPi ^ lu ii 
mn %fefT^?fwi^f^nisTTciiiis I 

g^: II \c> \[ 

yw^mill^HMi: II U II 

TOWT ^ nlqg w I 

OTi% i if itf l wnyw II u II 


1 There is a mark of punctuation after each pd^da which is not 
necessary, 

2 The metre of this verse and the rest is Anttahtttbhi 

3 Kiem reads Mtt yo^Of* The second is certainly, a conjunct' 
letter. 


INDIi.^ AXm 


iTiil’ ^5fsisi9»% t 
5»q% ^ v\: q«5«J5% ii ?«ii 
fiRRT% ^ ^ I 

firsr n \k u 

PI ^ 55 ^ I 

ffpstm ii4(^)«wit siwtf \ 

9RIRPI II t« n 

WTR^^nniji^t *iT^ mn^tfw: i 
fTOT^>fir q*4ife i nwqg «Ti; li ?c 11 
wwrtwifrwiiTaTii fq*wTPi ^?«W! I 
«(<r)««T 5 r II H II 


Translation. 

(v. 1.) First of all I revere the Tathagata, the omniscient 
and the embodiment of all knowledge, who lies hidden in all 
the elements (skandhas) and who is devoid of association 
with things existing or non-existent. 

(v. 2.) Next do I honour, respectfully, the universal 
success and shall (then) narrate (the following history 
connected with) the Saka era describing the glory of kings. 

(v. 3.) The venerable Bharad, the lord amongst sages 
and the best of learned men, who, in ancient times, through 
his experience, obtained (perfection in) knowledge and thus 
acquired the supernatural faculties iabhijna).^ 

(v. 4) Who was the lord of the great yogins, calm and 
compassionate towards living beings, who was a Siddha 
teacher, a great hero and who was devoid of the stains of 
attachment, etc. 

(vv. 5-6) Who devided into two the land of Java'Which 
was as exte»> ' a as the sea, by means of the water pot 


1 This IS the reading I can make out from the facsimile. Kern 
reads sakaMlasambandha vfijrnjnafioHva and suggests the restoration 
iakaklUas samhaddheyam vtijr<yhanasivasrayak. But aoooiding 
. to this reading the metre would b i faulty in the Sri pUda. 

' 2 Ahhij^a is the supernatural faculty of a Buddha of which 

five are mentioned : (1) taking any form at will, (2) hearing to 
any distance, (3) seeing to any distance (4) penetrating men’s 
thwHiFiits and'(5) knowing their state and antecraents. 
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{kumbka), vajra and water i (?) whiclv had the power of 
breaking up the earth and (gave them to) the two princes 
who out of hostility, were bent on strife—therefore this 
Jangala is known as the Pamjalu vishaya. 

(vv. 7-9) But, hereafter the lord Jayasrivisnuvardhana who 
had as his spouse Sri Jayavardhani, who was the best among 
the rulers of the earth, who was pure in body from his (very) 
birth, who was compassionate and exclusively devoted to the 
Law, who caused delight to (other) rulers through his pure 
fame and valour—again united this land to the delight 
of the people in order to maintain the Law and to 
establish his ancestors^ and ruled it (with justice). 

(vv. 10-12) The sage of a king named Sri Jnanasivavajra, 
the son of Sri Harivardhana and Sri Jayavardhani was the 
lord of the four islands, was full of boundless knowledge, was 
the best of those knowing the Law and was the instiuctor 
in the code of laws, whose mind was his jewel-ornament and 
who was eager to do the work of repairing (religious institu¬ 
tions), whose body was purified by the lays of wisdom and 
who was fully versed in the knowledge of samhodhi —was 
like Indra among the rulers of the earth. 

(vv. 13-17) Having set up with due devotion the statue 
of him the king ?) who was already consecrated (as 

such ?) in the shape of Mahakshobhya, in the year I2ll of 
the Saka era in the month of Asuji (Alvina), on the day 
known as Pa-ka-bu, the 5th day of the bright half (of the 
month), in the parvan named Sinta and the karana vishti, when 
the ndkshatra Anuradha was in the orb of Indra, during 
Saubhagya yoga and Saumya muhurta and in Tula rdsi — for 
the good of all beings, and foremost of all, for that of the 
king with his wife, son and grandson owing to his bringing 
about the union of the kingdom. 

(vv. 18-19) I his {i. e. king’s) humble servant, who is 
known by the name of Nadajna, and though ignorant, devoid of 
learning and little inclined to pious deeds, was made through 
his grace alone the superintendent of religious rites, have 
prepared this description by order of Yajrajnanat?)^ 

1 This point is not quite clear to me. Kern takes vajra in the 
sense of ’diamond.’ But vajra is also a kind of kuH grass. Bo^ 
it mean that the sage divided the land with a sacred libation of 
water and darbha which is in keeping wnh the Dharmas^tias ? 

2 tihdpana may mean erect eg (an image etc.). Is this a 
reference to the custom of establishing images of ancestors and 

S recep ors as found in the Pratin a Nafaka of Bhasa and the 
lathura pillar inscription of Ciandragupta U ? Kern suggests ' 
th»' correction into mttrUdi and translates as ‘to establish his> 
filends (in security).’ 

3. The translation of the last pdda is only conjectural, Kem 
translates ‘X have prepared this poem in honour of Yajrajnanasiva.’ 




YI. INSCEIPTIONS FROM SUMATRA 


1. Inscription on thk back op the Statue op Amoghapasa 
(at Padaug Chandi in middle Sumatra)—^ka year 1269 
(Kern V. 0. Vol. YIL pp. 163 ff.) 

Prof. Blagden thinks that the letters of this inscription 
are very similar to those in Burmese inscriptions. The 
language is an impossible sort of Sanskrit and the meaning 
has to be guessed in many places. Amogbap^ is here 
represented with his 13 male and female followers. The 
poet has no regard for rules of Sanskrit grammar and 
syntax. His spelling is often incorrect though metrically 
the verses are all right. The inscription consists of 27 lines 
of writing and is partly in verse and partly in prose. There 
are altogether i2 verses. 

The principal point in connection with this inscription 
is however clear. It celebrates the establishment of the 
statue of Amoghapasa by the diharya DharmaSekhara at the 
instance of Adityavarman, the same Sumatran prince who, 
in the inscription of Batu Beragung, presents a statue of 
ManjuSri to Java. Kern thinks that most probably the 
poet and author of the Batu Beragung inscription is 
identical with that of the present inscription as same kind 
of Sanskrit appears in both. But we should not lose sight 
of the fact that the same kind of barbarous Sanskrit is 
found often in India also in some works of the Buddhist 
Tantric literature. A note on this inscription by Dr. B. R. 
Chatterji is appended herewith. 

[The Tantric character of these inscriptions has already been 
referred to m my article ‘Tanirism in Cambodia, Sumatra an'l Java’* 
in Fart I. There are lour inscriptions of Adityavarman of Sumatra. 
From the first (ManjusrI statue inscription oL l-^Ssaka era—T. L. en 
V. Ned. Ind. 19i:l p. 199-20U) we h am that Adityavarman’s Buddhism 
was not of the orthodox type. The Manjusri statue was consecrated 
by^a priest belonging to the Bhairava sect which worshuped 
Manjusri as the peaceful aspect of Bhairava. The secood inscription 
(dated i269b e.—Ktrn Y. (i. YIL p..l65) describes the consecration 
of a group of Amoghapasa with his companions and at the same 
time g orifies .a g> d Matafiginlsa and a goddess Tara. Here again 
we are in a Siva-Buddha environment. The third inscripti' n (of 
Buket Gombak dated 1278 s. e—Kern Transcriptic in Oudn. Vf*rsl.. 
1912, p. 51-2) contains a namabhisheka of the prince, suta'hagata 
vajrrtdhairya—the noble Buddha of the unswerving steadfastness. 


1 First published in the Modern Review, January. 1930. 
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Further on Prince, iditvavarman is also styled ekaiigavira (hero 
with one aim) which refers to the same steadfastness. Then again 
the Frinc'e is stjled £atnaraja-adhimukti-8adasmritijna (Kama whose 
eiideavuur-i are continuously directed towards mukti) and Agamajna 
pancha-shadabhijna'SupurQayatra (known of the Sgamas, known of the 

pancha-makaras. and the six transcendental knnowledges and 
whose conduct is perfect. In this inscription is mentioned the dance 
of the conouest of wisdom). Here aho we are not on the familiar 

g round 01 orthodox Buddhism. The fourth inscription (of 
urawaso dated 1297 s. e. Kern V. G. TI, p. 257) describes 
the Bhairava consecrat on of the prince. The fifth a nd the last 
CKubur Raja inscription of 13U0 §. e.—Kern V. G- VI p. 257) 
is a funeral inscription. It sums up the Buddhistic virtues and 
makes the prince the incarnation of Lokegvara. 

No one will question that as in the case of Kritanagara here, too, we 
have to do wth a prince whose Buddhism could have been no other 
than Kalachakra Buddhism—the only school which paves the way for 
a syncretism with Saivism in its Bhairava aspect. 

Coming back again to the Matadginisa inscription (of 1269 g. e.) it 
must be, as Kern. remarks, that Matadginlsa and Tara are 
Amoghapasa and.his Sakti and presumably they are Buddhistically 
fitted aspects of Biva and DurgA 

Matadgini occurs in the Tantras as one of the Dasa-mah^vidyas. 
This word also means a gin of low caste who acts as YoginI in the 

ohakra. Kdityavarman’s queen was the_daughter of a tribal headman. 
As M. Moens supposes, it is probably Adityavarman’s queen who is 

the Matadgini of this inscription and Adityavarman the Matadginisa 
and the amorous scene depicted in such glowing terms may be a 
Tantrio chakra ceremony. 

In several Tantras, and even in Buddhist Tantras (as shown by 
M. Blonay in his Materianx pour server a i’histoire de Tad’a), we 
come across such voluptuous dancing scenes. 

We now pass on to a really horrible scene. The Suruwaso inscrip¬ 
tion (1297 s. p.) at first sight seems to be merely the description of a 
pimic m which the Prince is represented ar. “seated in a high seat, 
eating,—dr nking, laughing with an indescribable perfume rising 
all around him. But, as M. Moens interprets, there is much hidden 
behind these apparently inn* cent words. If we read this inscript on 
in the light of the ‘Guhya-samajatantra’ (a Kalachakra work) or of 
the career of Padmasambhaba in Tibet, the ‘high seat’ would be 


represent the smell of burning funeral pyres in the gmagana. 
The whole scene would be then the Bhairava consecration of 
Adityavarman. 

In my book ‘Indian Cultutural Influence in Cambodia’ (pp. 258-263) 
I have said that, it was only in Pala Bengal that such a blend of 
Buddhism and Saivism took place in the melting pot of Tantrism 
and it must have been from Bengal that such rites were imported 
into the Java of Kritanagara and the Sumatra of Kdityavarman.*— 
B.R.C. 


corpses piled up high, ‘eating’ won d be eating of human flesh, 
‘drinking’ would be drinking blood and the ‘perfume’ would 


1 This ‘introduction to the inscription of Adityavarman’ is based 
nponM. Moens article in Tijd. Bat. Gen., LXIY, 1924. 
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Tbxt^ 

[Metres I'-^Sdrdulavikridita vy. 1,6,8,9 ; MMini, vv. 2,7,11. 
Anushtubh vv. 3.4,10 : Upajati^ v. 6, Drutavilamvita^ 
V. 12.] 


(I) I 

(2) fn(CTw i 

»n(T)iITlflfe(a)few(«)fOTg!WITH4)5n%^^ u 


[!♦] II 

^ nrr 

( 5 ) I 

%s (O'! 

>SPW5!«WT%:^ II [2*] 11 

srf^ ’^)^t (7) 5»mn«t(5!f) ^ Tgi 4w n ^ i 

5IT13IT « n)«nn(?i)n93Kai ;iw|(8)«ft% II [3*] ii 
!Tf^ ^)?t 9')fm(W)giiT(<jlT)OT(*I:) I 

«ftiT^%WHhirs II [4*] II 

(10 «irf% w(*^)w(>irT ^ ^ 

f^(ii rft mr i?nipf 4kT*i^ i 
qR^j^fa%41 n q r4ii T €iw*i-Hf4< T(i2 gi 

ii [5*] n 

««m[(gro I 


TC- 

j sr9w<wt*i- 

«IT(l 6 )?TI 3 JTf^Hw I 



1 There is an additional mark of punctuation here as well as at 
the end of each pMa. 

2 £em reads mauli-mdli 
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nr jnif^ I 

wrjfsna? isrrfwiwp^^ii 

ii ( 6H* J 

(IS) wft(fin)wftr?i5?rT5iT5%9rff(ff^iir)^«;(^r:) i 

II [ 7*11 ] 

fTfT5i;«(q)ni:*f iiF«iT5R!g:w^«T4»piTiw; 

nf« «Rr > 20 ijwN^ f «i 55 ^ W5ff^ 

nTRT «Iw43aiW5Rjrtl|f^7ftRW«; 
m rqwn 2l)TOF«j|iteit ii[8*ii] 

wn ^mx TO!=^fn^Tnf7r5ft'n5w 

«i%cfrf^«raftnimg-(22 I 

fi«T*'af5r> 5r)«pr(^T) 
qrft: !rr*i?j5rr5r% n«6(23 ^ h) q^mrufer 11 [ 9ii* ] 
i(5i}fw OT)w»ra:5iF5iT srfwnut fsRT^: I 
«ftnm(5r)?rtw^»i:i^;) f-(24)ft: «?pfe5^! 11 [io*l 11 

3®T5F^T^I^: 1 

guRfirwf^wft; 11 [11*] n 

I^qs^ei (26)ld(nt)r^Ta^qfe: | 

?) I 

«^wv^(27;fimir^ H C12* ] II 

Translation.! 

L«t there be prosperity ! 

V. 1. Great is the rise of (kin?) Adityavarmau which 
has set at naught the ene)ny which is darkness in shaoe 

1 Th<» sense is very obscure in many places, hence the transla¬ 
tion is only tentative. 
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of attachment imdyd) —Adityavarman, who is versed in the 
true faith, who possesses the increasing glory of his own 
self, who is fortunate, virtuous and acquainted with the 
scriptures, who by a series of very pure yoga exercises 
exists in increased splendour, who in beauty... . 

V. 2. Endowed with an abundance of virtues, versed 
in the use of weapons and sciences, an ocean of the laws 
proclaimed by Jina ii.e. Buddha), knowing how to begin a 
work, witlr body free from sensual pleasures, reaching 
perfection' in universal success and acquiring an abundance 
of gold and wealth—is the minister ipatih) Deve Tuhan^. 

V. 2. This consecration of the {statue of) Buddha under 
the name of (laganaganja-’ is performed by the dchdrya 
Dharma^ekhara, who is, as it were, a Mafijui^ri in friendliness. 

V. 4. This statue of Amoghapa^a which is conducive 
to the welfare of all beings has been consecrated by the 
derafi for the well being of Adityavarman. 

V. 5. Ill the auspicious Saka year 1269^ when the sun 
was in the Karkata irdii), on a fullmoon day when the 
position of the stars was towards the north, in 8iddhi 
yoga, Karuiiya ghatikd and Svarat muhiirta (?)—repairs were 
made by people who wanted the path of enlightenment (?) 

LI. 12-16. Hail ! He who is the gold (filling up) the 
space of the entire earth, who is expert in social anP 
ascetic life, who takes delight in thoroughly understanding 
the yoga of the boundless Mahayana (philosophy)—Again, 
who is the source of a dramatic rendering of two jewels (?) 
gained by the collection of a million jewels from the largo 
mass of diadems of the enemy kings—the illustrious 
Udayadity aval man, the gem in the crowns of the best 
of kings, a mahai'ajadhiraja. He gives this order to be 
known. 

V. 6. In the golden residence adorned (kikhita) 
by tlie heavenly damsels, in the midst of devadara trees 
having the scent of lotus Vmntara), rendered beautiful with 


1 I have taken atyatd in the sense of atyanta. 

2 Dovd is the title used in Bali for Kshatriyas- PdiH.i is a Javanese 

and Malaya word while iuhan is the Malaya woid for master. It 
may be assumed that the minister , whoso panegyric follows that 
of the prioce, presided at the function of. the consecration of the 
statue at the instance of the prince while the actual ritual was 
performed by the Acharya. , , 

3 3 Gaganaganja is a special epithet of Amoghapasi*. la some 
^ooks it is given as the name of a Bodhisattva, not of a DhyanI 

f Buddha. , ,r , « 

4 This verse is bewildering. I have taken A<i?wa*«y. palangu- 
(bee) charana""(i, dvau™2, and mula (source .9*=1. 
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the pastimes of birds and elephants, while Matanginisa* 
was (sporting) in the divine lake. 

V. 7. Matanginisa, who is the lord of all the sons of 
Diti (t. e. Daityas\ gods and Vidyadharas and also that 

of the heavenly damsels® enjoying dancing to the 

to the accompaniment of the humming of bees, is in the 
enjoyment of particular exerberance of spirits (?) and moves 
gracefully. 

Y. 8. He, who removes the loneliness of Matangini, who 
keeps the company of igandharvas like) Haha, Huhu, who 
in beauty, prosperity and goodness of heart is like full-moon, 
has, after putting off tho form of Jina, come down on this 
earth for (the benefit of) the world under the name of 

Udayavarmagiipta,® the leader of all the rulers on this 

earth. 

Y. 9. May the protector (? pdtra)* of Matangini 

preserve us and tho earth from ruin, may he enjoy the 

treasures whicli he collected for those who followed the 

conduct of an enemy kshatriya (?), may he, who is born of 
a noble lineage and is radiant 'in force of forbearance, show 
his superiority*^ in restraining those who have displayed 

wickedness and in protecting the good (?)—he is the Pati 
(Prime minister), 

Y. 10. 'rhe charming statue established inside the diamond 
wall of the abode of Jina(?) is (that of)" the lord Amoghapasa 
Udayasundara. ^ 

Y. 11. He, who puts his hand on the heavenly tree, 
whose speech is verily like music, who has acquired fame 
(by conquering) the enemy kings, whose form is like that 
of the god of love, who is able to perform all deeds, who 
is bent on the welfare of Malayapura and who excels in a 
great number of virtues (?)—is the minister Deva 
Tuhan. 

Y. 12. ,Whose beauty adorns the Udaya mountain, who is 
the leader (minister?) of the prosperous ruler (?), who 
disdains tho prosperity of the rising enemy (?)—fine is tho 
glory of Udaya on this earth. 


1 This is according to Kern the domonaic form of Amoghapasa. 

2 Af-ita is the name of an apsaras. 

3 This may be another name of Adityavarman. 

4 Paira may mean also a Minister.’ 

.5 K^'rn suggest paMhnnati According to him tho prince is; 
represented as an incarnation of Matanginisa. Cases of such deification'' 
are not rare in Java and Kamboj. In the Nagarah/itngama Ilayam 
Wuruk is repre ected as identical with Siva-Buddha. This stanza 
seems to be a rahegyric of the minister. 


2. TWO BUDDHIST INSCRIPTIONS FdOM SUMATRA. 

(Keni, V. G. Yol. VII pp. 139 ff.) 


(i) The Hock Inscription at Pasir Panjaug—900 A. D. 

This ijiscription was found on a rock at Pasir Panjang 
in the island of the great Karimun. It consists of three linos 
of writing in very big Nagari letters of the 9th or 10th 
century A. D. It was in 1873 that K. F. Holle heard of 
this inscription. Brandos (in Notulen, 1887) gave the follow¬ 
ing reading : 

1 

3 iTWwbn^(:) 

and translated as ‘The brilliant feet of the glorious 
Gautama, the Mahayauist, woio a Golayantra heie.” Kern 
thinks that Jautama was regarded by the Alahayana school 
in the Golayantra (the universe ?). Golayantra, however, is 
an astronomical instrument and I v\culd prefer to translate 
the text as—'The venerable Sri Gautamasri, the Mahayanist 
(who was) a mechanist.” In that ease, howe\er, one would 
expect the reading OolayavtHka. But as there is no 
facsimile given by Kern, I can jk.l say if there is any 
error in reading. Kern's objection that the name Gautama 
is very unusual for a Buddhist is not well founded. In the 
Pali Canon wo find Gaiitami as the name of a nun, but 
here probably the name was Gautamasri. 

(ii) The Gunuug Tua statue inscription—Saka year 946. 

This inscription is incised on the base of a bronze 
statue of Avalokitesvara, represented with four arms and 
standing between two Saktis. It was originally kept in the 
house of tlie Raja of Gunung Tua (East Tapanuli) and is at 
present preserved in the Batavia Muscusm. 

Brandos first deciphered it in Notulen Bat. Gen. 1887. 

It runs as follows : 

(?T) qfW’i (‘) ^ II 
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The three underlined words are Malay words. The 
inscription may be translated thus : Hail! In the Saka year 
946 on Friday, the third day of the bright half of the month 
of Chaitra at this date Surya the master-smith constructed 
the lord Lokanatha. Through making these good works the 
common property of all creatures I become ripe for the 
highest perfect wisdom. 


The latter part of the incription forms /lie regular 
invocation of a Bodhisatva, We may compare with this the 
usual Mahayanist formula found inscribed on statues dedica¬ 
ted by Buddhists, vh. 


The date given in the inscription is not regular. 
According to Swamikannu Pillai’s Indian Ephemeras the 
third day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra in Saka 946 

(ad. 1224) fell on a Sunday (15th March.) In Saka 947 

(a.d. 1025) however Chaitra sudi 3 fell on a Friday. 

3. The Kubur Raja Inscription of Adityavarman— 

Circa Saka 1300 

Kern Y. G., Vol. VII, pp. 217 fl’.) 

The following inscription belongs to the well-known prince 
Adityavarman of Sumatra. The text is written in a sort 
of barbarous Sanskrit and the sense is not always very 

clear. The inscription has suffered a little towards the 

end of the first six lines and also at the end. The text 
as given by Kern is the following: 

(1) ^ ^ (2) (3) R:(S) 

* 

(4) (5) 5(5)®5IT (6) 

(7) II H II (8) »ltT W ^ » (9) ^ W II 

(*) (10) (H) «ITfi[(ll) 

(13) II SI (14) ^ 

(15)wWWww(19)^ll ^- 

1 The last letter is uncertain. 

2 This letter hei-e and elsewhere below may simply be a mark 
of mmetuation. 
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The Sanskhit Portion or the Pereno Stone Insobirtion 
(K ern, V. G., Vol. lY. pp. 279 ff) 

This inscription to which we have referred on p. 36th II 
consists of 22 lines of writing and contains 'five Sanskrit 
verses in Arya metre. The text of these verses which cover 
11. 1-6 and U. 17-20 are given below. It will be observed 
that this is a Saiva inscription and refers to Agastya under 
the name of Valaing. It is dated 785 Saka. 

1 ^ i 

2 gwt ii [1=^] 

3 i 

4 Rrfafa r c qfaqpT sifsqrfif; q?qT u [2*] 

5 *nq?% qnra:T?ft i 

6 li [3*1 

17 fqfqJft; I 

18 a^:qTq gqqW: W [4*] 

qpq 

19 q II sinat nHkswTsyf ewr fiPFarai i 

20 H 15*] 



AIMS AND OBjecrS 

1. To orEanite tiio study of Indian culture in Grrater India, 

i. 0 ., (1) Serindia or Central Asia: (2) India 3fiwor (Afghanistan, 
etc.): (3) Indo-China or Burma, Siam, Laos, Camboaia, Champa ; 
(4) Jnsulindia or Sumatra, .lava, Bali, Madura and. the islands of the 
Malaj/ Archipelago ; in China, Korea, Japan, and in other countries 
of Asia. * 

2. To arrange for the publication of (he results of researches 
into the history of India’s spiritual and cultural relations with the 
outside world, and gradually to arrange for the issuing ot a 
regular organ of the Society. 

3. To create an interest in the Iwstory of Greater India ^ 
connected problems among the, students m the schools, colleges and 
universities of India by instituting systematic study or these 
subjects, and to take proper steps to stimulate the same. 

4. To popularise the knowledge, of Greater India by organising 
mass meetings, lantern lectures, exhibitions and conterences. 

5. To form branch-centres in different parts 

encourage systematic collection ot ,bo,oks, pictuies. nmlona 

slides, periodicals, monographs, statistics, etc., forming the nutle s 

of a Greater India Library and Museum. 

G. To institute endowments and prizes to encourage rescarcli 
into the history of Indian cultural expansion. 

7. To induce the public to provide scholarships 

sending Indian teachers and students to Ceylon, 

Cambodia, Champa, Java. Bali, and t 9 China Japan> 

Asia, Tibet, Nepal and other countries, to enable 

locally the relics of the, culture inspired uy India as ^ ell as the 
history, ethnology. ,lingiiistics. literature and ^^t of the peoples who 
have adopted entirely or partly the culture and thought ct lu a 
and further, to establish relations of fellowship and amity between 
those peoples and the people of India. 

8. To stimulate Hindu cultural missions to Grater India ^ 
other countries, to establish once more , direct coiatf t ,with he 
peoples of Indian culture and with peoples in sympathy with Indian 
civilisation. 

9 To -study the distribution of the Indians in the different 
countries of- the world as sojourners ^^settlers, to make enqu^^^^ 
into their conditions of life with a view to aid thein m bettering 
these conditions and to help such overseas 

good citizens of thoir adopted countries, to m intimate 
with their Motherland, its language and thought, culture-and religion. 

10 To publish bulletins, studies,,^ articles and statistics, conveying 
information about India and this New Greater India for mutual 
service, 



KNOW THYSELF 

GREATER INDIA SOCIETY 

President -Sir P. C. Ray Kt. ci.e. Ph. d. D. Sc. 

HoN'Secretary— Prof. IT. N. Gfhoshal m. a. PH.d. 

Joint-Secretary— Dr. KaMdas Nag m. a. (Cal.) D. Litt. (Pari«».) 

Patrons— Maharaja of Pifchapuram, Sir .T. C. Bose, f.r.s. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. m. l. a., Sreejiit Jugal Kishore Rirla, 
Sir R. N. Miikhorjee, Raia Reshec Case Law. Sir B. L Mitter, 
Mr. Profullanath Tagore, ffti'nir Siratkiiinir Roy of Dighapatia, 
etc. etc. 

Manaoing Committee—R ii Bihadur RiinaprasaJ Chanda. Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. im.a , d utt. (London), Dr. Prabodhchandra 
Bag‘hi, MA, n.LiTT. (Paris) Dr. Nalinaksa Diitt m.a. Pir. o. (CTal.) 
DMTT. (Tmd) Mr. Jitendra Nath Banerji m.a. (Cal), Mr. Nanigopal 
Majumd^r m.a. (Cal.) etc. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership of the Greater India Society is open to all 
lovers of India, to all .serious students of the Indian cultural 
expansion and to all sympathisers of .such studies and 
activities. 

The Society expects that every member will do his best 
to find the resources to carry out the programme, to widen 
the activities and to stimulate the vitality of the Society. 

Books, periodicals and donations will be thankfully accepted 
by the Honorary Secretary at 150-2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, India. All correspondence should also be sent to 
the same address. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 

1. Donors, Honorary members and Associate members 
will get all publications of the Society free. Other members 
will get them at half-price. 

2. Members and associates, making enquiries relating to 
Greater India and connected problems, will get replies, 
hints, suggestions of studies, bibliographies and other 
informations, provided that stamped and self-addressed 
envelopes reach the Secretary. 

3. Members and associates may submit any manuscript 
showing original and useful study, before the Academic 
Council, and in case of approval, such studies, articles 
statistics and informations will be published either directly 
by the Society or under' the supervision of tlie Society. 









